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ing research in this field. The Committee 
is enabled through this means to offer on 
or more Fellowships to qualified persons 
who are engaged in the investigation of 
population problems. 


Applications from competent persons 
should be addressed to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
Chairman of the American National Com- 
mittee, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The application should include a statement 
of the candidate’s qualifications, a list of 
his publications, and, if possible, copies of 
these; also suitable endorsements or test 
monials. The applicant should state the 
problem on which he proposes to work and 
give some indication of his plan. He may 
be required to conduct his work at some uni 
versity or institute approved by the Commit 
tee, but the applicant should state whether 
he has any preference in this respect. The 
amount of the stipend will depend to some 
extent on the number of applications sub 
mitted and on the particular qualifications 
of the successful candidates. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY’ 


By Dr. LOUIS R. WILSON 


LIB2ARIAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


THE purpose of this paper is threefold: 
(1) To comment briefly on the efforts 
made by American schools and colleges to 
redefine their educational objectives and 
procedures; (2) to review the studies which 
have been made of the status and func- 
tions of the college library and (3) to sug- 
gest ways and means by which the college 
library may be more effectively utilized in 
achieving the educational objectives of the 
modern American college. 


I 

lor the past twenty-five years the Amer- 
ican school and college (particularly the 
college) have undergone a _ continuous 
bombardment of criticism. From press 
and platform, classroom and office, both 
have been taken sharply to task for their 
seeming lack of purpose and effectiveness. 
They have been urged to reexamine their 
functions, to redefine their objectives and 
to perfect their procedures so as to guaran- 
tee a quality of training that will main- 
tain an intelligent and vital democracy. 

Fortunately for the school, it has been 
able and willing to submit its case to the 
experts in the major university schools of 


* Paper read before the American Library Asso- 
ciation, New Haven, June, 1931. 


education and research foundations for 
and prescription. Its 
procedure from the first grade to gradu- 
ation from the high school has been in- 
vestigated in the most minute detail. Its 
functions and objectives have been re- 
studied and redefined, its curricula reor- 
ganized, its methods of instruction revised, 
its technique and measurements refined. 
School boards and 


and national education associations, state 


diagnosis entire 


administrators, state 


departments of education, university 
schools of education, 
summer schools, journals and graduate 
dissertations have allowed no aspect of its 
procedure to escape investigation and pub- 
lication. The:result is that the 
cardinal principles of education for the 
lower schools are as well defined and as 
generally known by the present generation 
as were the seven deadly sins in the Middle 
Ages. Not only are they known, but the 
school is consciously attempting to carry 
them into effect. 

In consequence of this exact definition 
and statement of objectives, the place of 
the library in the school and the part it is 
expected to play are clear. 
Courses on the purposes of the curriculum 
and the functions of the library for teach- 


teachers colleges, 


seven 


likewise 
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ers and library workers, instruction in the 
use of materials for pupils, socialized reci- 
assignments, project 
and the ‘Dalton 
Plan’’ and the ‘‘eontract’’ technique place 
the library at the very center of the school 
and make of it the principal synthesizing 
the school educa- 


tations, individual 


problem procedures, 


instrument in modern 
tional process. 

In the case of the college, self-examina- 
tion has not been nearly so extensive. The 
college and the university, while quick to 
investigate the the lower 
schools, have not shown an equal ambition 


practices of 


to investigate themselves or to have their 
procedures investigated. Respect for tra- 
dition, and an insistence upon knowledge 
of subject and ability in research as the 
principal essentials to effective college per- 
formance have frequently stood as_bar- 
riers against the search for knowledge of 
method and clarity of objectives. Only a 
few of the major universities have engaged 
in extensive experimentation or carried on 
systematic investigations of college and 
university methods of instruction, or have 
provided courses for training in methods 
of teaching at the college level. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is one of the most 
notable examples. The difficulties in the 
situation have been further accentuated by 
the unprecedented increase in college en- 
rolment during the past decade, the great 
expense involved in handling different 
groups within an institution in different 
ways, the absorption of the interest and 
time of deans in routine duties rather than 
the improvement of scholarship, and the 
lack of mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion on the part of colleges of liberal arts 
and schools of education in the solution of 
their common educational problems. On 
account of these conditions it naturally 
follows that the educational aims of the 
eollege and the part which the library 
should play in achieving them are less 
clear than they should be. 
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Nevertheless, significant studies have 
been made by the more competently staffed 
and adequately financed colleges and 
changes have been made with great benefit 
to the student bodies concerned. Books 
like President Wilkins’ ‘‘The Changing 
College,’’"* Dean Hawkes’ ‘‘College— 
What’s the Use?’’? Dean Kelly’s ‘‘The 
American Arts College,’’* Dean Johnston’s 
““The Liberal College in Changing So- 
ciety,’’* Dr. Robert Kelly’s ‘‘The Effective 
College’’;° honors courses such as those at 
Harvard and Swarthmore; courses in re- 
flective thinking at Columbia and Chicago; 
the Wisconsin experimental college; deans 
of men and student advisers; freshman 
week and orientation courses everywhere; 
intelligence tests and eollege aptitude 
ratings for admission; and the sudden de- 
velopment of the junior college movement 
all these represent aspects of this at- 
tempt at redefinition, and all have resulted 
in extensive modification and clarification 
of college objectives and procedures. 





II 

While the college library has received 
but slight consideration in these studies, 
it has received extensive and notable con- 
sideration by librarians and members of 
library school faculties in an effort to inte- 
grate it more effectively with the college 
program. ‘‘College and University Li- 
brary Problems,’’ by Works;® ‘‘Library 
Facilities of Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions,’’ by Rosenlof;? ‘‘The Library in 


. 


1 Ernest H. Wilkins, ‘‘The Changing College,’’ 
Chicago, 1927. 

2 Herbert E. Hawkes, ‘‘College—What’s the 
Use?’’ New York, 1927. 

3 Frederick J. Kelly, ‘‘The American Arts Col- 
lege,’’ New York, 1925. 

4John B. Johnston, ‘‘The Liberal College in 
Changing Society,’’ New York, 1930. 

5 Robert L. Kelly, Ed., ‘‘The Effective Col- 
lege,’’ New York, 1928. 

6George A. Works, ‘‘College and University 
Library Problems,’’ Chicago, 1927. 
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Land-Grant Colleges and Universities,’’ 


by Brown;® ‘‘Budgets, Classification and 
Compensation Plans for University and 
College Libraries,’’ by the American Li- 


brary Association;® the Hilton’? and 
Hester™! book lists for the junior college 
and the Shaw’? list for the senior college 
libraries; the study of reading interests, 
by Waples and Tyler;'* the studies con- 
cerning standards in progress by the North 
Central’* and Southern’ Associations of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; the state- 
ment by Reeves and Russell*® of the new 
duties imposed upon the library by the 
new teaching procedures in the social sci- 
ences, and the projected book by Randall"’ 
growing out of the work of the Advisory 
Group on College Libraries of the Carnegie 
Corporation under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Bishop, all deal with the status of the 
library in the college of to-day. They pick 


7G. W. Rosenlof, ‘‘Library Facilities of 
Teacher-Training Institutions,’’ New York, 1929. 

Charles H. Brown, ‘‘The Library in Land- 
Grant Colleges,’’ Office of Education Bulletin 
(1930), No. 9, Vol. 1, pp. 609-713. 

®American Library Association, ‘‘ Budgets, 
Classification and Compensation Plans for Uni- 
versity and College Libraries,’’ Chicago, 1929. 

10 Eugene Hilton, ‘‘Junior College Booklist,’’ 
University of California Publications in Educa- 
tion, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 1-84, Berkeley, 1930. 

11Edna A. Hester, ‘‘A Junior College Book 
List,’’ Chicago, 1931. 

12 Charles B. Shaw, ‘‘A List of Books for Col- 
lege Libraries,’? New York, 1930. 

18 Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, ‘‘ What 
People Want to Read About,’’ Chicago, 1931. 

14 Douglas Waples, ‘‘The North Central Asso- 
ciation’s Study of College Libraries,’’ College and 
Reference Library Yearbook, No. 2, pp. 85-89, 
Chicago, 1930. 

15 Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, ‘‘ Proceedings, ’’ 
1930, pp. 280-281. 

16 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, 
‘The Relation of the College Library to Recent 
Movements in Higher Education,’’ The Library 
Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1931, pp. 57-66. 

17 Chapters in manuscript from a book in prepa- 
ration by William M. Randall. 
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the 
Survey's 


work where it left by 


Association 


up the was 


American Library 
and their value is apparent in the follow- 
ing particulars: 

(1) In the first place, they have made 
available a general body of new, significant 
data. The Works’® study treats of the 
financial support, resources for research, 
departmental collections, status of staff 
and other incidental of the li- 
braries of eighteen major universities and 
colleges. The 
presents extensive data concerning books 
and periodicals, the training school library, 
the library staff and budget from libraries 
of 69 four-year teachers’ colleges and 46 
normal The 
brings together data from 51 land-grant 
eolleges and universities, covering fune- 


matters 


Rosenlof?® investigation 


schools. Brown** survey 


tions of the library, requirements for good 
library services and methods for facili- 
tating use, book collections, financial sup- 
port and budgets. The Hilton** book list 
recommends 2,388 titles for 32 basic junior 
college courses, the titles being checked by 
928 junior college instructors and 265 in- 
struectors connected with 
university grade. The Hester* list com- 
prises 3,500 titles grouped according to 
academic courses most commonly offered. 
The Shaw* list contains 14,190 titles dis- 
tributed over 24 major subjects, with books 
to support every subject presented in the 
arts college curricula. 
involved the services of nany of the most 


institutions of 


Its preparation 


gifted instructors in American universities 
and colleges, and it has been checked by 
the libraries of more than 250 institutions. 


18 American Library Association, ‘‘A Survey of 
Libraries in the United States,’’ 4 vols., Chicago, 
1926-27. 

19 Works, op. cit. 

20 Rosenlof, op. cit. 

21 Brown, op. cit. 

22 Hilton, op. cit. 

23 Hester, op. cit. 

24 Shaw, op. cit. 
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The Carnegie Corporation Advisory Group 


on College Libraries has assembled re- 


turns, supplemented in many instances by 
data acquired through visits, from 200 in- 


stitutions. The active participation of 


presidents, instructors and librarians has 


been secured in the answering of the ques- 
tionnaire,*° resulted in an em- 
phasis on the importance of the library as 
Supplemented as 


and has 
a teaching instrument. 
the data in all these studies are by the 
bibliographies in the three numbers of the 
‘*College and Reference Library Year- 
book,’’*® the problem of discovering the 
practice and procedure of the college li- 
brary has been made far more simple than 
ever before. 

(2) In the second place, these investi- 
gations have resulted in a restatement and 
clarification of the functions of the college 
There is fairly common agree- 
as follows: 


library. 
ment that its functions are 
(a) To furnish material for instruction to 
students in approvriate environment and 
through a personnel competent to serve as 
liaison officers to connect in- 
and student with library re- 
(b) to develop general reading 
interests through open shelves, browsing 
rooms, attractive bookstores, book lists and 
a stimulating readers advisers’ service; 
(ec) to furnish new technical books and 
periodicals which enable the members of 
the faculty and library staff to keep 
abreast of their subjects; (d) to meet the 
needs of such members of the faculty as 
are engaged in productive investigation ; 
(e) to continue book service to students 
after graduation; and (f) to make mate- 
rials available to students involved in cor- 
respondence courses and extension classes. 


efficient 
structor 


sources ; 


25 Questionnaire prepared by the Advisory Group 
on College Libraries for the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York City. 

26 American Library Association, ‘‘College and 
Reference Library Yearbook,’’ Nos. 1, 2, 3, Chi- 


cago, 1929-31. 
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(3) A third result of these investiga- 
tions is that greater exactness and ob- 
jectivity have been given to standards and 
procedures essential to the performance of 
these functions. 

(a) Dr. Randall,’ in his visits to many 
of the 200-odd colleges applying for grants- 
in-aid from the Carnegie Corporation for 
their book collections, found that the col- 
lege library is housed either very well or 
very badly—in the majority of cases, 
badly. Non-fireproof buildings have been 
erected as late as 1929. Of the stacks of 
96 college libraries, 60 are crowded beyond 
their working capacities, or will be in ten 
years. One hundred and eighteen of 201 
buildings have one seat for each 4.4 stu- 
dents. Space for administration and cata- 
loguing has been so grossly neglected and 
so carelessly overlooked that proper per- 
formance of these duties is rendered ex- 
tremely difficult. The data assembled in 
the chapter entitled, ‘‘Suggestions for 
Minimum College Library Standards”’ in 
the second ‘‘College and Reference Li- 
brary Yearbook,’’* plans of the more 
notable recent buildings contained in both 
the first and second Yearbooks,”® and 
the eleven requirements recommended in 
Chapter V of the Brown*® study set forth 
the requirements as to building, seating 
capacity, reading rooms for special groups, 
cubicles, ete., essential to the appropriate 
housing of the college book collection. 
Klauder and Wise contribute additional 
data in their volume on college architec- 
ture.*t. Drs. Randall and Gerould will add 
still further to the picture in the volumes 
which they now have in preparation on the 


27 Letter from William M. Randall, April 1’, 
1931. 

28 American Library Association, Nos. 1 and 2. 

29 Tbid. 

30 Brown, op. cit. 

81 Charles Z. Klauder and Herbert C. Wise, 
‘‘College Architecture in America,’’ New York, 
1929. 
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college library and college library build- 


Ings. 

b) These studies reveal the fact that 
college executives frequently know less 
about the duties of a librarian and the 
services he should render than of any other 
officer or teacher on the college staff. This 
is evidenced in a number of ways. The 
process through which the college goes in 
the selection of the librarian will serve well 
as an example. The selection of the head 
of an English department is a procedure 
with which the average college president is 
entirely familiar. Members of the depart- 
ment eoneerned and presidents, deans and 
acquaintanees in other faculties are asked 
for recommendations. A thorough sift- 
ing goes on until a person is chosen whose 
scholarship, teaching ability, interest in 
investigation and general personal ef- 
fectiveness are such as to make him suit- 
able to the institution’s needs. But not 
so in the ease of the selection of the li- 
brarian. The probabilities are that the 
president and dean have had but slight 
acquaintanee with librarians. Their con- 
tacts with the library staff, library schools 
and library extension agencies are limited. 
understanding of the functions 
which the library should perform and the 
way it should perform them is so hazy that 
a selection based upon knowledge of quali- 
ties desired in the appointee is exceedingly 
difficult. Frequently a librarian is secured 
fresh from library school and without ex- 
perience in or special gift for integrating 
the library in the instructional program of 
the eollege. The salary paid is low, and 
the librarian, if called elsewhere at a larger 
salary, is replaced by a new recruit. 
Neither the importance of the selection 
nor the desirability of the retention of a 
qualified librarian is_ suffi- 
ciently understood by the administration 
to result in an appointment which will in- 
sure the proper development of the library 


Their 


thoroughly 
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as an integral, vital part of the institution, 
or maintain its policies consistently over 
an extended period. 

(ec) Similarly, institutional policies con- 
cerning the librarian’s rank, pay and vaca- 
tion, his control of book collections and 
library personnel, and his participation in 
the selection of books and coordination of 
the objectives of the library with those of 
the instructional staff have hitherto lacked 
elarity and have often been left to casual 
decision. The professional qualifications 
of the library staff and its number in rela- 
tion to enrolment and teaching staff have 
also lacked definition. 
cerning these matters is furnished in the 
aforementioned studies in sufficient detail 
to insure more intelligent procedure. 

(d) Standards regarding adequate book 
and periodical collections have also re- 
ceived additional clarification. The Hil- 
ton®? and Hester*® lists for the junior col- 
lege effectively ban the book shower as an 
appropriate means of meeting the require- 
ment as to number of volumes owned by 
the library. Instead they emphasize the 
desirability of the careful 
books for appropriate courses rather than 
large collections which bear no special re- 
lation to the curricula. Their use by the 
librarian and the teaching staff of the 
junior college will secure a higher degree 
of effectiveness in the selection of parallel 
readings for basic courses. The Shaw** 
list, developed along more extensive lines, 
performs an equally admirable service for 
the four-year college. The mere checking 
of these lists by instructors and members 
of the library staffs has resulted in a fine 
educational service to both groups. It has 
revealed the inadequacy of the collection 
of books and periodicals, and has indicated 
an orderly method of enriching the li- 


Information con- 


selection of 


32 Hilton, op. cit. 
33 Hester, op. cit. 
34 Shaw, op. cit. 
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brary’s total resources and insuring proper 
library support of each instructor’s work. 

(e) In like fashion, study by presidents 
and deans of the application blank for 
grants-in-aid from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, with its queries concerning hours of 
service, special service to students and fac- 
ulty, circulation within and without the 
library, honors courses, professional fitness 
of staff, has been a very illuminating exer- 
cise. It has left no doubt of the desira- 
bility of close integration between library 
and instructional staffs in creating a genu- 
ine library-mindedness on the part of the 
personnel of the arts college. Like the 
ancient Mosaic law, which the author of 
the book of Hebrews said had served as a 
teacher to the Israelites, the questionnaire 
schoolmaster to the school- 


has been a 


masters. It has given some college execu- 
tives their first thoughtful lesson on the 
importance of the library in the college. 
(f) The formulae for measuring the 
adequacy of financial support have also 
been more exactly stated. College execu- 
tives have been given new yardsticks by 
which to this. The library 
should be thought of as a department, or 
rather as the equivalent of two depart- 


determine 


ments, so far as support is concerned. It 
is urged that salary levels for the library 
staff, including the librarian, heads of de- 
partments and other members, should be 
equal to those for deans or heads of de- 
partments and the instructional staff. It 
has been convincingly shown that less than 
7 per cent. of the total educational budget, 
or $20 per student, will not provide ef- 
fective library service. Ten per cent. and 
$30 to $40 per student will be far better. 
Nor should the total library budget, pro- 


viding adequately for personnel, mainte- 
nance and book and periodical collections, 
be thought of as something apart from the 
administrative, instructional and mainte- 
nance budget of the college, but as an in- 
tegral part of the whole. 
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(4) The study by Waples and Tyler*® 
on reading interests of adults breaks new 
ground for the publisher, bookseller and 
librarian, on the one hand, and the sociolo- 
gist and psychologist, on the other. It 
presents the results of an extensive scien- 
tific investigation of the subjects which in- 
terest the minds of mature groups. Here- 
tofore the college library collection has 
been built up upon the basis of the knowl- 
edge of the librarians and the instructor of 
the subject-matter of books. In the future 
the librarian and the instructor will be 
able to add to this knowledge the further 
knowledge of whether the books will appeal 
to the interest of the student or alumnus. 
In this highly important respect, the study 
contributes new criteria for the selection 
of the book collection and emphasizes the 
value of the library as a teaching instru- 
ment. 


III 


Valuable as these studies are on account 
of the data assembled and the specific 
recommendations made, they are addition- 
ally valuable for certain suggestions they 
offer and ideas they evoke. If, however, 
the college library is to make its full con- 
tribution to the college of to-morrow, it is 
essential that the suggestions and ideas 
called forth be acted upon by the following 
groups and in the following manner: 

(1) The colleges must bring themselves 
to a further serious consideration of their 
objectives. They must submit themselves 
to the same sort of scientific investigation 
which they have insisted on applying, and 
with profit, to the lower schools. They 
will have to arrive at conclusions concern- 
ing educational issues by means of ex- 
tensive experimentation and scientific evi- 
dence, instead of by decrees from the 
president or dean or the easy-going metli- 
ods of faculty majority vote and committee 
compromise. This does not mean that 


35 Waples and Tyler, op. cit. 
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every state university will have to set up a 
‘‘eollege within a college’’ as the Experi- 
mental College (now passing) at Wiscon- 
sin, nor that every institution will un- 
dertake honors courses, comprehensive 
examinations or other devices now being 
extensively employed to secure greater 
unity in educational purpose or closer ap- 
plication of students to the performance 
of intellectual tasks. But it does mean 
that administrative officers and faculty 
must recognize the necessity of knowing 
and being interested in students as well as 
in subject-matter and research. It means 
that they must discover the best methods 
of teaching the preparational, cultural and 
professional courses embraced within their 
curricula so that the objectives of the col- 
leze may be most completely achieved. 
And certainly it means that they must 
understand and consciously determine the 
part which the library as an educational 
instrument is qualified to play in realiz- 
ing college objectives. The relation of 
the library to the methods of instruction 
through lecture, laboratory, assigned read- 
ings, individual study, as they are em- 
ployed singly or collectively, and the li- 
brary’s function in making these methods 
richly fruitful in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the student, must be discovered 
and understood by every teacher. These 
matters are far too important to be left, 
as they too generally have been, to hazy 
thinking or to chance 

The idea must also be given up that the 
library is an adjunct, something added 
(like a department of home economics or 
journalism) ; that it is something, to quote 
Dr. Randall’s** experience in talking with 
a number of presidents, which the college 
“was just going to do something about.’’ 
It is not an adjunct. It is an integral 
element about which the whole college, if 


6 Letter from William M. Randall, April 17, 
1931. 
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alive and alert, should be doing and is 
doing something to-day. It is, like the in- 
structional staff, a teaching ageney; and 
teaching in the best sense, as many see- 
ondary schools and library-minded colleges 
have discovered to their very great advan- 
tage, can not go on apart from it. 
(2) The college administration 
make adequate budgetary provision for 
such a teaching instrument. The idea of 
library support by means of fees is utterly 
untenable. <A laboratory fee of $5 may 
take eare of the expense of materials used 


must 


in a given course in chemistry, but it will 
not pay the salaries of the departmental 
staff nor provide for effective departmental 
maintenance. Effective library service 
must be thought of in terms of adminis- 
trative and _ instructional and 
must be based, as are all essential divisions 
of the college, upon appropriations, income 
from endowments, tuition, fees and gifts, 
And it not be the 


fundamental educational 


expense, 


all combined. must 


first of this 


trinity—administration, instructional staff, 


library—to feel a reduction in revenue 
when times are out of joint, as now, but it 
must be given its proportionate, well-con- 
sidered share, as a matter of major im- 
portance. 

(3) The library staff also has a part to 
play in the perfection of the college li- 
brary. At present it is probably pur- 
ehasing and organizing materials as effee- 
tively as it ean under existing conditions. 
The Waples study should provide it with 
new and valuable criteria for the selection 
of books. But with more adequate sup- 
port it must better understand the ob- 
jectives of the college and function more 
effectively as a liaison agent between stu- 
dent and book collection in attaining them. 
As compared with the librarian, it is pos- 
sible that the college register fills entirely 
too important a place in the mind of the 
student to-day. The registrar is too often 
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the only college officer who knows all the 
students by name and in turn is known by 
The unit of the college over which 
in their 
the official 


them. 


he presides is no side issue 


thought. The registrar is 


keeper of their credits—their educational 


attainment, their educational salvation! 
It is the librarian’s privilege, however, 
and it might well be his ambition and that 
of his staff, to know the mind of the stu- 
dent and to help him enrich it. But he 
ean do this only by contact and suggestion 
that not only 
selects and organizes books for use, but 
presents them to the student in an environ- 
ment and in a manner that will contribute 
to the development of his personality and 
and lead him to intellectual 
mastery. To-day the library’s task does 
not end with the collecting and preserving 
of books; it should go on to instruct the 
It must 
know how to use its materials as a teaching 
It must assume a positive 
Instruction in the use 
freshman week, 


through an organization 


character, 


students in the best use of them. 


instrument. 
teaching function. 
of the library 
friendliness and helpfulness at the circu- 


during 


lation desk, open shelves, browsing rooms, 
exhibits, all have their place in this scheme 
of things. 3ut there must be something 
more. Student assistanceships in the li- 
brary, courses about books by members of 
the staff, conferences with students by 
members of the staff qualified to advise on 
books of the day or books essential in 
optional attendance procedure, work for 
honors or comprehensive examinations, 
attractive bookshops within the library 
which stimulate book ownership should be 
added and other means steadily sought to 
increase the library’s teaching effective- 
ness. Such an understanding of its func- 
tions and such an employment of its re- 
sources by the library staff will go far in 
laying the foundation in college of a kind 
of education which now only a few stu- 
dents take with them into life. 
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(4) The library school likewise has a 
duty to perform in relation to the teach- 
ing function of the library. Mr. Brown*’ 
has pointed it out in the case of the li- 
brarians of the land-grant colleges. He 
finds them lacking in knowledge of science. 
Dr. Works** discovered it in other insti- 
tutions. He found that many instructors 
complained that librarians were lacking in 
knowledge of other subjects. It is ap- 
parent to any investigator that the college 
librarian frequently knows less than he 
should of the major subjects of the college 
curricula as well as of the purposes of the 
curricula and the best methods of coordi- 
nating the teaching objectives of the li- 
brary with those of the instructional staff. 
Probably not much more ean be accom- 
plished within the one-year library train- 
ing course than is now being done by way 
of providing instruction which will enable 
the librarian to integrate the library with 
other departments within the college. But 
a knowledge of the point of view of the 
scientific departments, an insight into the 
methods of investigation, a conception of 
the functions of the college which are to 
be performed through the combined effort 
of the library, the faculty and the adminis- 
tration, a knowledge of the student himself 
and the way in which books stimulate his 
mind and lead to the foundation of sound 
moral and social judgments are matters of 
fundamental importance to the librarian 
if he is to make the library the fine instru- 
ment it should be. These matters, as well 
as book selection and cataloguing, refer- 
ence work and administration, should be 
emphasized somewhere in the librarian’s 
training if he is to coordinate the fine edu- 
eational influences of the library with the 
dynamic educational forces of the college 
teacher. 

(5) A fifth and final obligation is one 
which rests especially upon the members 

87 Brown, op. cit. 

38 Works, op. cit. 
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f the College and Reference Section of 
the American Library Association. It is 
hat of continuing and extending the sort 

investigation begun by the American 
Library Survey, Works, Waples, Tyler, 
Randall, Rosenlof, Hilton, Brown, Shaw, 
Hester, the Advisory Group on College 
Libraries and others.*® This obligation 
also rests upon the national associations 
and foundations devoted to the promotion 
of education. The advance attained in the 
school and the college has been attained in 
large measure by profound study of the 
inderlying theories and principles of edu- 
cation, by extensive experimentation, and 
by eareful analysis of educational tech- 
nique and procedures. The synthesis of 
he school eurricula was not achieved 
solely by the teacher in the classroom, 
harassed as she is by the details of the day. 
The research student and the investigator 
had to be ealled in before the seven ear- 
dinal prineiples of education could be 
nailed to the doorposts of the school and 
more skillfully devised techniques could be 
perfected for making them operative. The 
health and life-span of each of us here is 
preserved and increased, not so much by 
the medical practitioner, skilful and 
patient though he may be, but by the in- 
vestigator toiling in his laboratory far re- 
moved from us in space and time, to whom 
the family doetor looks for new principles 
and new methods of protecting and pro- 
To-day the body of data 
applicable to the college library, valuable 
is far too short of what it must 
be if college administrators, faculty and 
library staffs are to increase the power of 
the library as a revealing, synthesizing 
foree upon the modern American college 
campus. 


longing life. 


as it is, 


In the library of the American college 
of to-day, much is found that is disquiet- 
ing. There are thoughtful observers who 


® See earlier citations. 
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consider it the weakest link in the college 
chain. There are libraries that are housed 
in basements or in wooden huts of the war- 
time Y. M. C. A. type. 


is meager and their atmosphere forbidding. 


Their equipment 


Some of them are open for not more than 


thirty or forty hours a week, are insuffi- 
ciently staffed, and are under the diree- 


tion of librarians who have not been se- 
lected on the basis of general and profes- 
sional training aud special fitness for the 
positions they occupy. Some receive only 
2 or 3 per cent. of the college’s total edu- 
cational budget. In others the collection 
of books and periodicals has been brought 
together with slight relation to the courses 
which they are supposed to support. 
Their variety and timeliness are not such 
as to broaden the vision or kindle the im- 
agination of the students who, were they 
otherwise, might be stimulated by them. 
I know of one college in which honors 
courses were offered when it was spending 
only 2 per cent. of its total educational 
budget, or less than $8 per student, for 
library service. Its dean had worked out 
an elaborate paper set up for study in 
major fields, but he had not taken stock of 
his librarian and library resources to see 
that they properly reénforced and ex- 
tended the work outlined. In this respect 
his planning might be compared to that of 
a quarterback who plans a brilliant end 
run without coordinating and utilizing his 
backfield in running and 
carrying the ball. 

But, happily, this is only one side of the 
picture. There are other colleges that 
clearly reveal the emergence of the library 
as a well-coordinated, effectively employed 
teaching instrument. The building is 
planned with emphasis upon those features 
which are conducive to study—reading 
rooms conveniently located, offices for 
consultation with faculty advisers, open 
shelves, browsing rooms, cubicles in the 


interference 
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stack. Hours of service are adequate. 
Books and periodicals are available in suffi- 
cient variety and number. The staff un- 
derstands the objectives of the college and 
coordinates its effort with that of the in- 
structors, and the administration provides 
a budget commensurate with the services 
to be rendered. Librarians here and there, 
the Carnegie Corporation Advisory Group 
on College Libraries, members of library 
school staffs and of the College and Refer- 
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ence Section of the American Library 
Association, are increasingly subjecting 
the library to intensive study. In these 
and other ways the college library is stead- 
ily emerging as a major force in American 
education. It is evident that if the course 
now being pursued is pursued steadfastly, 
the influence which the college library ean 
be made to exert in preparing students for 
effective participation in the affairs of life 
will be significantly multiplied. 


INVENTION AND THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY’ 


By H. G. GOOD 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


GREEK education was strictly Greek, an 
education in one language, and that, of 
course, the vernacular. Not so the Roman. 
The Latins for the first time in the history 
of education found it necessary to learn a 
foreign tongue and to teach it in their 
schools. <As a the earliest 
lists of words in one language with their 
definitions in another were probably made 


consequence, 


by teachers in the Roman schools for boys 
who were studying Greek. 

In or out of school the native language 
was learned by use and practice; but the 
acquisition of a foreign tongue like Greek 
in Rome or Latin in the later West and 
North was to be aided by a dictionary or 
glossary. When in the Middle Ages the 
vulgar languages had developed sufficiently 
and while Latin was still the universal 
language of scholarship it became the fre- 
quent practice to explain Latin words by 
their vulgar equivalents or, conversely, 
‘‘the vernacular by Latin or what in the 
Middle Ages passed for Latin.’’ A few 
of these English-Latin and Latin-English 
glossaries, to come to our own speech at 

1 This is the second of a short series of articles 


on the general topic, ‘‘Invention and the School.’’ 
For the first see ScnooL anp Society for June 


20, 1931. 


once, will be mentioned a little later. In 
either form the purpose was to aid the 
study of the learned tongue and not that 
of the vulgar one which until about the 
end of the Middle Ages was not thought 
worthy the attention of a scholar nor to 


need teaching. Out of these bilingual and 


polyglot works, the dictionaries of the 
modern tongues have evolved. Medieval 


bilingual glossaries are the direct ancestors 
of our English dictionaries. 

These glossaries were a product of the 
schools; and idealized schemes of the 
method of their construction have been 
made out somewhat as follows. A mon- 
astery or cathedral school having a num- 
ber of glossed texts of Vergil, Orosius or 
other authors, in which the vulgar defini- 
tions had been interlined, the teacher, 
going straight down the margins, would 
write each hard Latin word and then its 
explanation, whether in easy Latin or in 
the popular tongue. Thus he produced a 
glossary of several pages which was valu- 
able to any novice in reading the same 
author but useless for another author in 
which most of the unfamiliar words were 
wholly different. Now a second step in- 
volved the collection of the glosses from a 
number of authors, and these might be put 
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down in batches as they occurred in the 
sourees or, more intelligently, might be 
rearranged according to some system into 
a single list. Later glossaries were made 
by combining previous collections perhaps 
without going back to any glossed authors 
at all or by merely adding the marginalia 
from one or more authors to earlier col- 
lections. At this point the alphabetic or 
some other principle of arrangement was 
Sometimes the words were ar- 
ranged merely by initial letters into 
A-sections, B-seetions and so on, or into 
AB-, AC-seetions, that is, according to the 
order of the first two letters of the words. 
Only rarely was the alphabetic principle 
thus early extended beyond the first two 
letters, and the resulting arrangement was 
often faulty because of chaotic spelling. 
We have remaining to us a number of such 
glossaries, and from these the method of 
their compilation has been worked out by 
historical and comparative methods. 


invoked. 


One of these glossaries is now in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and it is hence ealled the Corpus 
It contains about 8,500 items: 
Latin words arranged in an AB-order and 
defined usually by single Latin or Anglo- 


Glossary. 


Saxon words. There is also a cognate 
Latin-English glossary, named EE by 
Henry Sweet because it is preserved in 
two manuscripts, one at Epinal and the 
other at Erfurt. The words in EE are 
arranged by initial letters only. Corpus 
and its cognates drew upon four sources 
which have been identified by W. M. 
Lindsay. Among the glosses for the 
Latin of the Corpus vocabulary there are 
about two thousand Anglo-Saxon words, 
the oldest English in existence and dating 
from the seventh century. A few of those 
most easily identified by the English 
reader of to-day are here given, as follows: 
aeppel(apple), ald(old), braad- 
ponne(frying-pan), cuu(ecow), fae- 
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der(father), feld(field), gaarleec 
(garlic). With Corpus and EE may be 
compared a third glossary prepared in the 
monastery of St. Gall and now in the li- 
brary of the University of Leyden. The 
Leyden Glossary is more primitive in its 
arrangement than Corpus or EE. It con- 
tains sections of glosses collected from in- 
dividual authors and indicates the source 
from which each section drawn as 
De Eusebio, De Rufino, and so forth. The 
construction of such a glossary demanded 


was 


no rearrangement, merely the copying in 
the order of the marginalia from several 
books. Arrangement by initial letters 
would have been more difficult and that by 
the first two letters still more so. And 
this was a matter of importance when 
writing material was costly and the spell- 
ing irregular. 

Two ways of arranging words in glos- 
saries have now been mentioned ; the order 
in which these words occur in some au- 
thor or authors, resulting in 
glosses, is the first and most primitive; 
and a partially alphabetical order is the 
second. Two other ordering 
words were also used. 
formed by assembling those words which 
referred to the same subject, such as the 
farm, the house, the school or the practice 
of warfare and so on. This scheme led 
naturally to the ‘‘Colloquies’’ and phrase- 
books which were widely the 
school. Erasmus’ ‘‘Colloquies’’ and Co- 
menius’ ‘‘Janua’’ and ‘‘Orbis Pictus’’ 
were ultimate results of this plan. These 
were practical teaching devices for which 
no one claimed any scientific value. It was 
quite otherwise with the fourth scheme to 
be mentioned which ordered words by 
roots and derivatives, the radical method. 
This was long and frequently used, and de- 
fended against the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. As late as the seventeenth century 
the radical method was employed in the 


collected 


ways of 
Vocabularies were 


, 


used in 
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first dictionary of the French Academy, 
which was planned in 1638 and issued in 
1694. That was its last appearance, and 
in the second edition of the work which 
came out early in the eighteenth century 
the preface said: ‘‘The arrangement by 
roots is the most scientific, and the most 
instructive to the student, but it is not 
suited to the impatience of the French 
people and so the Academy has felt obliged 
This one time, at least, 
the Immortals reversed themselves at the 
behest of the French people, an event 


to abandon it.’’ 


which almost constrains one to cite it as 
the beginning of the French Revolution. 
Two or three of the vocabularies of the 
later medieval centuries, embodying either 
the alphabetical or the radical principle, 
should now be cited. Papias, a Lombard 
(fl. 1050), whose dictionary lasted far 
into the fifteenth century and was re- 
printed at Milan in 1746, used the alpha- 
betical order; and John Balbi, who com- 
pleted his ‘‘Catholicon’’ in 1286, a work 
which was printed at Mainz in 1460 and 
many times later, does likewise. Balbi felt 
it necessary to apologize for such an un- 
scientific method, which he, like the French 
Academicians, regarded as a concession to 
the weakness of human nature. To the 
modern reader’s surprise he goes into a 


? 


long explanation of it as follows: 

I am going to treat of amo and bibo. I shall 
take amo before bibo because a is the first letter 
in amo and b is the first letter in bibo; and a is 
before b in the alphabet. Again I have to treat 
of abeo and adeo. TI shall take abeo before adeo 
because b is the second letter in abeo and d is the 
second letter in adeo; and b is before d in the 
alphabet. 


And so he proceeds. Amatus will come 
before amor, imprudens before impudens. 
Here in the thirteenth century we have the 
words completely alphabetized. In the 


same century Uguitio or Huguitio of Pisa 
compiled a Latin dictionary, of which the 
secondary title is ‘‘Dictionarium Ety- 
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mologicum.’ Frequently recopied, its 
course was run before the invention of 
printing and it has never been put into 
type. As its subtitle declares, it used the 
radical system—and such etymologies! 
Under capio it treats caput and all its 
derivatives! It was one of the major 
drawbacks of all books of this class at that 
time that the true etymologies were not 
known. We have seen that the first issue 
of the French Academy’s dictionary was 
the last great work to be carried out on 
this plan; but in the history of the evolu- 
tion of the dictionary it is important to 
know that the present alphabetical ar- 
rangement is the survivor in a long struggle 
for existence between several arrange- 
ments.’ 

The curious titles used by the early 
dictionary-makers for their works have 
been frequently noticed in the literature 
of the subject. The ‘‘Promptorium Par- 
vulorum’’ (1440), the storeroom for young 
pupils, was republished by the Early 
English Text Society in 1908, and the 
title-page of this issue names it ‘“‘tlie 
first English-Latin dictionary.’ Among 
its sources were the works of Balbi and 
Uguitio and the ‘‘De Nominibus Uten- 
silium’’ of Alexander Neccham (b. 1157). 
Neccham also wrote a ‘‘Reportorium Vo- 
eabulorum.’’ Another English-Latin word- 
book is the ‘‘ Catholicon Anglicum”’ (1483), 
the universal English remedy. ‘‘Ca- 
tholicon’’ is a frequent term with this 
application. ‘‘Medulla Grammatices,”’ 
‘*Expositour,’’ ‘‘Nomenclator,’’ ‘‘Ductor 


2In the various writings of Henry Sweet, W. 
M. Lindsay and H. B. Wheatley, in the introduc- 
tions to the appropriate volumes of the ‘‘Publi- 
cations of the Early English Text Society,’’ in 
Georg Goetz’s monumental ‘‘Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum,’’ further information on the inven- 
tion of the dictionary may be found. The para- 
graph to which this note is attached is based upon 
a passage in P. 8. Allen’s ‘‘The Age of Erasmus,” 
Oxford, 1914, pp. 42-52. 
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Vestibulum,’’ ‘‘Thesaurus,’’ are other 
examples of the names applied to early 
and later dictionaries. There is also the 
Voeabulorum,’’ the garden of 
words. Ortus is, of course, a beheaded 
form of hortus. After the discovery of 
America had sufficiently impressed the 
English mind it became common to name 
dictionaries, as Florio and Phillips did, the 
‘“‘Worlde,’’? or the ‘‘New Worlde of 
Wordes.’’ Phillips, the nephew and pupil 
of John Milton, used the latter title in 
1678. And, to make an end, Peter Levins 
in the sixteenth century prepared a rhym- 
ing dictionary and called it the ‘‘Mani- 
pulus Voeabulorum,’’ a handful of words. 
It is a collection of about 9,000 words, a 
considerable handful for its day, and has 
been reprinted by the Early English Text 
Society (1867). 

Glossaries had a special and narrow pur- 
pose and use, but through printing and 
those national forces which created the 
modern literatures they led to the inven- 
tion of the unilingual dictionaries of the 
modern tongues. The honor of having 
compiled the first English dictionary has 
been variously assigned, for it depends 
upon the definition of the word. Richard 
Huloet’s ‘‘Abecedarium’’ (1552) ex- 
plained English words by English words 
but added also Latin synonyms and 
French definitions. He dedicated it to the 
Bishop of Ely. ‘‘Some will condemn 
him,’’ said Thomas Fuller in the ‘‘ Wor- 
thies of England,’’ ‘‘of indiscretion, in 
presenting so low a subject to so high a 
person, as if he would teach the greatest 
Statesman in the land to spell aright.’’ 
Robert Cawdrey compiled ‘‘A Table 
Alphabeticall Conteyning and Teaching 
the True Writing and Understanding of 
Hard Usuall English Words’’ (1604). A 
third competitor is Randle Cotgrave, who 
in 1611 issued his ‘‘A Bundle of Words.’’ 
Those who think that none of these was 


‘*Ortus 
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sufficiently catholic to deserve the name of 
dictionary give the award to Dr. John 
Bullokar, who prepared (1616) ‘‘An En- 
glish Expositour or Compleat Dictionary.’’ 
Certainly Muleaster, lived in the 
generation immediately before Bullokar, 
thought that there existed no English dic- 
tionary deserving the name and had the 
vision to demand one. In his ‘‘Elemen- 
he took advanced ground, asking 


who 


tarie’’ 
for a completeness of vocabulary that was 
not attained for more than a century. 
English dictionary-making, the 
seventeenth century, has passed through 
three periods. The seventeenth century 
makers tried to collect the hard, the 
adopted and the less-known words that 
were in use, and to spell and define them. 
Cawdrey, who gathered what he called the 
‘Hard Usuall’’ words, illustrates this, as 
do his immediate successors, Cockeram, 
Blount, Phillips, Coles and others. Many 
of these seventeenth-century dictionaries 
were compiled by schoolmasters, some of 
them in schools with the help of the pupils. 


since 


As they grew in size they became too costly 
for school use and poorly adapted to school 


needs. Coote’s ‘‘English Schoolmaster”’ 
(1590) was an attempt to overcome such 
difficulties and has a vocabulary with defi- 
nitions, a catechism, an arithmetic and 
a spelling-list. Charles Hoole, famous 
teacher of the following century, 
similar miscellany. By and by 
dictionaries’’ were made by ‘‘abridging’ 
larger works and leaving out all the hard 
words. In the same period spelling books 
were compiled by leaving out the easy 
words and retaining the polysyllables. A 
curiously inverted logic must have been 
responsible for both practices, for, cer- 
tainly, schoolboys should be taught the 
meanings of words they do not know and 
the spellings of words they do know. 

The eighteenth century begins a second 
period with a new ideal. Bailey, Johnson. 


wrote a 


“*sehool 
? 
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and their contemporaries, while they tried 
to provide a complete vocabulary, espe- 
cially of the ‘‘literary’’ words, tried also 
to give laws to English speech, to refine, 
perfect and standardize it. 

The third era opens with the second half 
of the nineteenth century when dictionary- 
makers learned to think of themselves as 
reporters of usage and as historians of the 
language and to take as their proper func- 
tions the portrayal of the whole language 
as it is and as it has come to be what it is. 
And this motive led to the great and re- 
cently completed Oxford or Historical Die- 
tionary, certainly a far ery from Cawdrey’s 
Table, and a much farther ery from the 
Leyden Glossary. 

In such a simple and rapid story of the 
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growth of the dictionary it has not been 
possible to say anything of the rise of com- 
parative philology and its influence upon 
dictionary-making, nor of the encyclo- 
pedic tendency which has been so pro- 
nounced, nor of the nationalism implied in 
Noah Webster’s title ‘‘An American Die- 
tionary of the English Language,’’ nor of 
the practice of illustrating usage and 
meanings by quotations and by cuts. Per- 
haps I should mention that the ‘‘Glosso- 
graphia Anglicana Nova’’ (1707), ‘‘a diec- 
tionary interpreting such hard words as 
are at present used in the English tongue,”’ 
with its woodeuts is supposed to represent 
the first attempt to illustrate an English 
dictionary and to support its definitions by 
that means. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ECONOMY AND COST OF EDUCATION 
IN SCOTLAND 

Tue following joint manifesto been 
issued by the National Union of Teachers and 
the Educational Institute of Seotland, as re- 
ported in the London Times: 

In defining the attitude of teachers towards 
the proposals of the National Government for 
effecting economies in the education service the 
National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales and the Educational Institute of Seot- 
land, representing 165,000 teachers in Great 
Britain, take their stand on the principle of 
equality of sacrifice to which homage has so 
repeatedly been paid by the Prime Minister. 
As citizens, they will be prepared to meet the 
national emergency with public spirit and to 
bear their due share of the national burden 
distributed justly over the income of the whole 
nation, whether earned or unearned. In deter- 
mining their contribution to the national sacri- 
fice necessary to meet a financial crisis that is 
admittedly temporary, they demand that Parlia- 
ment shall deal with them on the basis of their 
citizenship and not on the basis of reduction in 
their standard rates of salary as public servants 
merely because their earnings are easily acces- 
sible to the government. 


has 


They decline to accept the findings of the 
economy committee as an embodiment of the 
principle of equality of sacrifice and they pro- 
test against the action of the May committee 
in using the “Economy Report” as the instru- 
ment of a savage attack upon education and 
the professional position of teachers. The bud- 
getary deficiency is estimated by the economy 
committee to be £120,000,000. That represents 
3 per cent. of the national income. The ap- 
plication of the principle of equality of sacri- 
fice can not possibly justify the proposal of the 
May committee to cut down the salaries of 
teachers by 20 per cent., to which would be 
added other demands which as citizens they 
would be compelled to meet. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee were arrived at without 
the evidence of a single representative of the 
teachers being invited and on the basis of in- 
complete and inaccurate data. Teachers have 
not had a square deal from the May committee. 
They look for a square deal from the National 
Government. 

If the National Government carry into effect 
the recommendations of the report they will 
cripple the schools of the nation and inflict 
grave injustice upon teachers. Staffs of schools 
will be depleted. Many teachers will be faced 
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with the prospect of unemployment. Parents 
of the working and middle classes will find it 
diffieult, or even impossible, to maintain their 
children in secondary schools if the school fees 
are heavily increased. The finances of educa- 
tion authorities will be deranged and additional 


burdens placed upon the ratepayers, while teach- 


ers deprived of one fifth of their income will in 
many cases find it impossible to meet their nor- 
mal finaneial obligations. 

It has been the proud boast of the schools of 
Great Britain that they have made a valuable 
contribution to the development of the character 
of the people and to the social security of the 
nation. It is the desire of the teachers of Great 
Britain to continue to make their contribution to 
orderly progress and social solidarity, but the 
performance of this important task will be made 
increasingly difficult, if not impossible, should 
the National Government impose upon the 
schools the erippling restrictions recommended 
in the “Economy Report,’ or inflict upon 
teachers so vindictive a reduction of their 
earnings. 

Teachers claim to be dealt with by the Na- 
tional Government in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity which the Prime 
Minister himself has enunciated, and the Na- 
of Teachers 
Wales and the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land will use every legitimate weapon at their 
command to secure such treatment for their 


tional Union of England and 


members. 


EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Or all its expenditures for educational pur- 
poses, New York City devotes a larger per- 
centage to the actual instruction of its children 
than any single one of the fifty-two American 
cities of 100,000 population or more included 
in the recent nation-wide survey made by the 
Federal Office of Education. New York City 
devotes 9.4 per cent. more to the actual instrue- 
tion of its children than the average amount thus 
devoted by the same fifty-two cities. 

New York City devotes 86 per cent. of its 
total educational expenditures to the actual in- 
struction of its children. The average of the 
fifty-two cities whose costs were surveyed by 
the Federal Office of Education is 76.6 per 
cent. devoted to actual instruction. The city 
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that comes nearest to New York in percentage 
of total educational expenditures devoted to in- 
struction is Fort Worth, Texas, which devotes 
85.4 per cent. to actual instruction. 
among the 52 cities in the survey, in addition 


Ineluded 


to Fort Worth, are Chicago, which devotes 71.3 
per cent. of its educational expenditures to 
actual instruction; Philadelphia, which devotes 
77.6 per cent.; Los Angeles, 79.8 per cent.; St. 
Louis, 73.8 per cent.; Boston, 73.8 per cent.; 
Pittsburgh, 76 per cent., and Baltimore with a 
percentage of 81 per cent. These figures are 
based on a comparison of the tables made public 
by the Federal Office of Education last spring 
and the cost tables of the Board of Education 
made public last night in its annual financial 
and statistical report. 

The cost of instruction is the amount spent 
for salaries of teachers and principals and for 
It rep- 
resents what education would cost if there were 


supplies, text-books, library books, ete. 


nothing to be considered but the actual instrue- 
tion of the child—if there were no need for 
heated and lighted buildings, no need for play- 
grounds or lunchrooms, and no need for a bus- 
iness or professional staff to administer the 
affairs of the school system. The cost of in- 
struction does not include any of the money 
spent for administration, for the physical main- 
tenance of the school plant or physical opera- 
tion of the school plant, or for any of the 
auxiliary agencies, such as playgrounds, after- 
school athletics, recreation centers, ete. The 
cost of instruction represents solely and exclu- 
sively what it costs to teach the child—the 
teacher, the paper and pencil and the text- 
book. To this item—the cost of instruetion— 
the figures show that New York City devotes 
a larger percentage than any one of the fifty- 
two cities included in the Federal Office’s sur- 
vey of the Office of Education, nearly 10 per 
cent. more than the average amount spent by 
the same fifty-two cities for the same item. 
The annual financial and statistical report of 
the Board of Edueation of the City of New 
York shows also the per capita costs of edu- 
cation in this city. Because of local conditions 
and because many American cities arrive at 
their per capita cost figures in a manner differ- 
ent from that in which New York City arrives 
at her per capita cost figure, no comparison 
with the per capita costs of the fifty-two cities 
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surveyed by the Federal Office of Education has 
made. The comparisons made above of 


the varying percentages devoted to the cost of 


been 


instruction are possible because the methods of 
computation and items included are virtually 
the same. The per capita cost of the day ele- 
mentary and junior high schools in the City of 
New York based on average daily attendance of 
815,515 pupils was $102.84 a year for the calen- 
dar year 1930, a slight increase over the previous 
year. The per capita cost of the day high 
schools, based on average daily attendance of 
147,556, was $170.93 for the year 
1930—a considerable decrease from the previous 
This 


crease on account of a large increase in enrol- 


calendar 


year. per capita cost may further de- 


ment in day high schools. 


SMALL RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
THE small rural high school trails far behind 
its big city sister high school in its contribution 
to education, according to a bulletin issued by 
the Federal More than 
14,000 rural high schools of 250 enrolment or 


Office of Edueation. 


less were studied for the report, which found 
the spread of weak secondary schools in coun- 
try regions actually delaying the progress 
toward better educational advantages in the 
United States. 

Since the world war the idea of a high-school 
training for all the country’s children has been 
so thoroughly “sold” to rural taxpayers that 
numerous small high schools have sprung up in 
sparsely settled regions—many with thirty to 
fifty pupils and with as few as two teachers. 
Many of these institutions, lacking any intelli- 
gent plan of what a rural high school should 
be, are very poor imitations of the great city 
schools with 100 times as many students and 
with elaborate equipment. 

With a small teaching staff no teacher can be 
a specialist, as pointed out in the Office of 
Edueation study, “The Smallness of America’s 
Rural High Schools,” by Walter H. Gaumnitz, 
rural school specialist. He may be instructor 
in a dozen different subjects, in some of which 
he is poorly qualified; thus his pupils get a low 
grade of training. He is overworked, naturally. 
Since the city school attracts the better pre- 
pared teachers, with a promise of more pay and 
more leisure, the country high school usually 
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gets the left-overs. The course of study also 
suffers, according to the bulletin. Modern 
secondary education has veered away from a 
rigid course in languages and mathematics. 
Social science, natural sciences and vocational 
training (stenography, bookkeeping, the trades, 
ete.) are now much in vogue. But the average 
small high school is deficient in science courses 
and is generally without any vocational work 
to offer. 

Limited in funds and teaching force, it can 
stick only to type class organization and meth- 
ods. Extra-curriculum work, sports, dramaties, 
the school paper, all of which play large and 
necessary roles in city secondary school life as 
lessons, must often be omitted. 

Remedies for the serious situation, as offered 
by the Federal Office of Education, are: First, 
the careful study by each state of its rural 
school situation; second, cooperation among all 
government and social agencies with a view to 
school consolidation, the conversion of some 
small senior high schools into junior high 
schools, and, third, the employment at good 
salaries of teachers who are experts in special 
subjects, to cover several schools in a district, 
or the wide use of correspondence courses under 
competent supervision. 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

INTERNATIONALLY eminent men of many pro- 
fessions, including world-famous scholars and 
statesmen, men of letters and great financiers, 
will gather at Wesleyan University for the 
centennial celebration, which is to take place 
from October 10 to 12 with a program filled 
with events of wide interest and _ historical 
significance. 

Prime Minister Richard B. Bennett, of Can- 
ada; Mr. Owen D. Young, originator of the 
famous reparations plan and chairman of the 
board of the General Electrie Company, and 
Congressman Frederick M. Davenport, of New 
York, are among the prominent men in politics 
who will be present. 

Robert Frost, the poet, and Kenneth M. 
Goode, editor, will be among the literary men. 
The famous scholars and scientifie men sched- 
uled to participate include Professor Willem 
De Sitter, of the University of Leyden, former 
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president of the World Astronomical Union; 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University; Professor Ashley H. 
Thorndike, professor of English literature at 
Columbia University and author of numerous 
books; President Charles A. Plumley, of Nor- 
wich University; President Henry M. Wriston, 
of Lawrence College, and President Frederick 
(. Ferry, of Hamilton College. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America; Bishop Herbert Welch, formerly pres- 
ident of Ohio Wesleyan University; Dr. George 
E. Vineent, former president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; Judge John Clark, of New York; 
Mr. E. Kent Hubbard, of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, president of the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Mr. Henry I. Harriman, 
Boston, president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and prominent in the field of public 
utilities; Mr. Harold C. Grant, of Newark, New 
Jersey; Professor Arthur W. Browne, of Cor- 
nell University; Mr. Arthur B. Jennings, organ- 
ist of St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. William B. Davis, supervisor 
of music in the schools of Middletown, Connee- 
ticut, will also take part in the program. 

The festivities which will mark the conclu- 
sion of one hundred years of life and growth 
of the university will start with a soccer game 
between Brown University and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at ten o’elock on Saturday, October 10, 
and continue through to the centennial luncheon 
at noon on Monday. The centennial is expected 
to bring together more than a thousand gradu- 
The executive committee in charge is com- 
posed of: Mr. O. F. MeCormick, of Philadel- 
phia; Mr. G. W. Davison, of New York, N. Y.; 
President James L. MeConaughy, of Wesleyan 
University; Professor Frank W. Nicolson; Mr. 
Henry I. Harriman, of Boston; Mr. E. M. 
Eldredge, of Brooklyn; Mr. W. B. Holton, Jr., 
of New York, and Professor Karl S. Van Dyke. 


ates. 


CHILD LABOR SUNDAY 


Cutting short children’s schooling for work 
benefits no one, according to a statement issued 
by the National Child Labor Committee. It 
1ot only limits their education but may impair 
their health. The competition of children in 
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industry, moreover, tends to depress wage rates, 
lower standards of living and aggravate unem- 
ployment. Even in the year 1930-31, with 
millions of adults unable to find work, in twenty- 
three states and some additional cities reporting 
to the U. S. Children’s Bureau, permits were 
issued to 103,000 children fourteen and fifteen 


years of age to enter industry. If all states 


and all non-agricultural occupations were in- 
cluded, as well as renewals of permits to chil- 
dren under 16 who had been working over a 
year, the total number for the country would 
probably be 200,000 or more, with another 
400,000 in agricultural employment. 

Moreover, young workers are excessively liable 


to industrial accidents. A recent state report? 
tells, for instance, of Lorenzo, fourteen years of 
age, who was operating a leather-cutting foot- 
press in a shoe factory when he stepped on the 
wrong lever, caught both hands in the machine 
and fractured two fingers of his right hand; of 
Elbert, also fourteen years of age, working for 
the summer in a small town meat market, who 
was pushing meat into an electrically driven 
meat grinder when the fork caught, his left 
hand being drawn after it and so injured that 
it was necessary to amputate the first, second 
and third fingers, his thumb to the first joint and 
his little finger to the second joint; of Grace, 
who at the age of fourteen secured a job as a 
foot-press operator in a tin-can factory, and 
after ten minutes of work caught her hands in 
the machine, losing both index fingers. 

Most children under sixteen are so immature 
and reckless, so easily fatigued and have such 
poor muscular coordination that no industrial 
employment, work in the vicinity of machines 
(even when they do not themselves operate 
them), nor employment in transportation are 
free from hazard. Thousands of fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-old children are injured in industry 
every year, some of them being killed or maimed 
for life. The only effective safeguard is to pro- 
hibit all industrial employment under sixteen 
years. Even for the boy or girl of sixteen and 
seventeen years, such occupations as oiling or 
cleaning machinery in motion, running ¢leva- 
tors and operating dangerous or unguarded ma- 
chinery are too hazardous. More than 2,000 


1N. Y. State Department of Labor Special 
Bulletin No. 168. 
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minors under eighteen years of age receive in- 
dustrial injuries each year in New York alone; 
another 2,000 in Massachusetts, and no less than 
5,000 in Pennsylvania. 

To prevent this costly toll of industrial aeci- 
dents, burdensome to industry as well as to the 
injured children, laws must be enacted with the 
support of publie opinion which will keep all 
children under sixteen years of age in school, 
and which will the employment of 
minors between sixteen and eighteen years of 
Such a. course 


prohibit 


agé in dangerous occupations. 
would serve the triple purpose of assuring to 
our young people a fully rounded education, 
safeguarding them against industrial injury and 
relieving the pressure of child competition in 
the employment market. 

Child Labor Sunday, which will be observed 
for the twenty-fifth year on January 24, 1932, 
affords the opportunity to bring these facts be- 
fore the people through churches and syna- 
gogues, schools, clubs and forums, to initiate 
programs of public education culminating in 
for the protection of 


legislative enactments 


children. 


“ORIENTATION CONFERENCE” FOR 
FOREIGN FELLOWSHIP STUDENTS 
THE annual International Student Confer- 

ence of the Institute of International Education 
was held at the Storm King School, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, New York, with 125 students, rep- 
resenting fifteen nationalities, in attendance. 
The purpose of the conference, which lasted for 
a week, is to more rapidly orient these new- 
comers from abroad to the changed régime of 
education, culture, business life and conditions 
in general which they are to encounter through- 
out the academic year as a result of their resi- 
dence in an American institution of higher 
learning. 

The Institute of International Education now 
administers approximately 400 fellowships an- 
nually, of which half are for Americans placed 
abroad, and the foreigners, 
chiefly from Europe and the countries of Latin 
America. Ninety American colleges and uni- 
versities are participating in the exchange ad- 
Experience has proven that a 


remainder for 


rangements. 
very considerable portion of the three to five 
month period can be eliminated by a week of 
intimate conference proceedings. 
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Speakers are among the most distinguished 
that can be selected for the subjects covered, and 
in addition to the regular sessions of this na- 
ture a very fine entertainment program is made 
possible through the cooperation of various in- 
dividuals of note who have caught the vision 
of the end for which the institute is striving. 
For example, during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury American students residing temporarily 
abroad, especially those who have been in 
Paris, have had frequent opportunity to hear 
gratis the best musicians at weekly meetings 
held under the auspices of the American 
Church, the American Cathedral and other sim- 
ilar organizations interested in serving the for- 
eign student abroad. Among the great artists 
who have contributed their services at such con- 
certs have been Madame Louise Homer, Madame 
Lillian Nordica, Madame Ellen Beach Yaw, Mr. 
Francis Rogers, Mr. Herbert Witherspoon and 
distinguished members of the French Grand 
Opera and the Opera Comique. This compli- 
ment to American youth abroad was richly re- 
ciprocated through the institute’s conference of 
Myrna Sharlow, prima 
donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera of 
New York, who gave a most delightful and en- 
tertaining song recital during one afternoon. 
The spirit of the conference just concluded 
was well expressed by one of the German girls, 
who said, “I feel as I used to after mother and 
father had loaded me with presents at Christ- 
mas time and I went out to get them a little bit 
of needle work which symbolized my feelings 


this year by Madame 


toward them.” 
Prominent on this year’s program were the 


following: 


‘“Ted’’ Coy, the famous Yale football captain 
and fullback, ‘‘The Spirit of American Ath- 
leties’’?; Mr. R. J. Shortlidge, head master of the 
Storm King School, ‘‘Welcome to Storm King’’; 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, ‘‘Some Modern 
Student Migrations’’; Mr. Charles D. Hurrey, 
general secretary of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations among Foreign Students, ‘‘ Student Pil- 
grims and International Friendship’’; Dr. Wilbur 
K. Thomas, executive director of the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, ‘‘Our Contribution to 
World Fellowship’’; Professor Nelson P. Mead, of 
the department of history, College of the City of 
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New York, ‘‘The United States—Past and Pres- 
ent’’; Mr. Adamantios Th. Polyzoides, editor of 
Atlantis, ‘‘An Athenian Looks at America’’; Mr. 
Ed. R. Murrow, president of the National Student 
Federation of America, ‘‘ America’s Students’’; 
Mr. Barclay Acheson, secretary of the Near East 
Foundation, ‘‘A Twentieth Century Conception of 
Philanthropy’’; Major William A. Welch, chief 
engineer and general manager of the Palisades 
Interstate Park, ‘‘American Parks and Recrea- 
tion’’; Miss Anne Wiggin, secretary of the Inter- 
national Student Committee of the Y. W. C. A., 
‘‘ American Cooperation on Foreign Student Prob- 
lems’’; Mr. James S. Carson, of the Electric Bond 
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and Share ‘*Some Observations on 


American 


Company, 
and the Business 
Man’’; Dr. Edward H. Hume, vice-president of 
the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital, ‘‘Keeping Well’’; Dr. Edward 
Snider, of the department of foreign trade of the 
College of the City of New York, ‘‘ American 
Policies in Trade’’; Mr. Thomas W. 
Gerber, of the United Press Associations, ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Interest in World News’’; Mr. F. Stuart 
Crawford, of the editorial staff of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, ‘‘The American Political Seene,’’ 
and Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of the 
New York Times, ‘‘Bon Voyage.’’ 


Business American 


Guy 


Foreign 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Witut1AM Pearson TouLey was formally 
inaugurated into the presideney of Allegheny 
College on October 9. The inauguration of Dr. 
Tolley brought together a distinguished assem- 
blage of college and university presidents, deans 
and professors. The Association of College 
Presidents of Pennsylvania attended in a body, 
and college and university representatives from 
most of the larger institutions of learning be- 
tween New York and the Pacific Coast were also 
present. 


Dr. CHARLES L. WALLACE has been elected to 
sueceed Dr. Edward P. Robertson as president 
of Wesley College at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. He assumed his duties on October 1. 


Dr. WILLIAM SCHOENFELD has been appointed 
dean of agriculture and director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station at Oregon State 
College, and Dr. H. V. Hoyt has accepted the 
position of dean of the school of commerce. 


PROFESSOR JAMES VOORHEES THOMPSON has 
been appointed director of the new college of 
religious education and missions at Drew Uni- 
versity. 


Tue following promotions and new appoint- 
ments have been made in the faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College: Dr. Mary H. Swindler, pro- 
fessor of classical archeology; Dr. Anna P. 
Wheeler, professor of mathematics and head 
of that department; Dr. Mary S. Gardiner, 
associate professor of biology; Dr. Ernest W. 
Blanchard, associate in biology; Dr. Jane 
Dewey, associate in physics; Dr. Paul Weiss, 


associate in philosophy; Dr. Eleanor L. Dulles, 
lecturer in economies; Mr. Edward M. H. War- 
burg, lecturer in the history of art; Dr. William 
W. Flexner, lecturer in mathematics, and Dr. 
Louise A. 
Latin. 


Holland, non-resident lecturer in 


THE faculty of the department of education 
of the University of Nebraska has been com- 
pleted, with the appointment of Mr. L. Dale 
Coffman, Dr. S. M. Corey and Dr. John M. 
Matzen, who has become assistant professor of 
school administration. Dr. Matzen takes over 
the work of Dr. F. E. Henzlik, who is now 
dean of the teachers’ college. 


Proressor Rosert O. DeMonp, professor of 
history at the State Teachers College at Buf- 
falo, New York, has returned from a year’s 
leave of absence spent in graduate study at Co- 
lumbia University and Stanford University. 
Dr. Earl Cranston, who was acting head of the 
department of history during Mr. DeMond’s 
absence, has accepted the position of assistant 
professor of history at Colgate University. 

Mr. Daniet C. Murpnuy, of San Francisco, 
former state senator and at present a member 
of the San Francisco board of education, has 
been appointed a member of the state board of 
education, succeeding Mr. Charles Albert 
Adams, whose term has expired. 


PRESIDENT B. H. Kroeze, of Jamestown Col- 
lege, has been reelected for a term of three 
years as a member of the commission on higher 
institutions of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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Mr. Cuarvtes E. Dickey, superintendent of 
the schools of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
has been reappointed by Governor Pinchot as 
a member of the state council of education. 


PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH VON DER LEYEN, of the 
University of Cologne, will be Kuno Francke 
professor of German at Harvard University this 
year; Professor Pierre Martino, of the Univer- 
sity of Algiers, will be exchange professor from 
France, and Sigurthur Nordal, of the Univer- 
sity of Iceland, will be Charles Eliot Norton 
professor of poetry. 

Marquis Piero MisciaTre.i, professor in the 
University of Siena, noted Dante scholar and 
authority on Italian art and literature, will lee- 
ture on Dante at the Casa Italiana, Columbia 
University, this fall. 

THE REvEREND ToYoHIKO KaGawa, promi- 
nent Japanese theologian, has been engaged to 
give the Shaffer lectures at Yale University this 
year. 

THE University of California has appointed 
as the fourth oceupant of the chair of Italian 
culture for the winter season the author and 
literary critic, Professor Giuseppe Antonio 
Borgese, of the University of Milan, aecord- 
ing to the Italy-America Bulletin. The course 
which he will give covers the general history 
of literary criticism, with particular regard to 
Italy and the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

Dr. Marige Baum, lecturer in the institute of 
political and social science at the University of 
Heidelberg, will be the guest of Vassar College 
from October 14 to 21. 
will give two general lectures, the first on Fri- 
day evening, October 16, on “The Family and 
and the other in German 


During her stay she 


” 


the Social Structure, 
on Monday, October 19. 

THE Kossovo Medal of the Royal Red Cross 
of Yugoslavia has been conferred on President 
Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College, 
and Professor Jeannette Marks, head of the 
department of English literature and drama, in 
recognition of “the sympathetic and generous 
cooperation of Mount Holyoke College in a dif- 
ficult international educational undertaking.” 


Mr. Jonn Pierson McCaskey, editor emer- 
itus of the Pennsylvania School Journal, ob- 
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served the ninety-fourth anniversary of his 
birth on October 9 at his home in Laneaster, 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal says: “The 65,000 readers of the Journal 
send cordial greetings to our Nestor, who, prior 
to 1921, made up every number of the Journal 
for 56 years.” 


Sir Frank GoupsToNne, who is retiring from 
the position of general secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers in England and Wales, 
completed a two months’ tour of the United 
States on September 17 with a conference at 
the headquarters of the National Edueation As- 
sociation in Washington and an address to the 
staff of the U. S. Office of Education. Sir 
Frank has recently been knighted by King 
George V for his meritorious services as an 
officer of the organized profession in his 
country. Eighty-five per cent. of the men 
eligible for membership in the National Union 
of Teachers belong to it. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction of Washing- 
ton for sixteen years and president of the Na- 
tional Education Association during 1919-20, is 
lecturing at institutes and convention districts, 
in Pennsylvania. 


PROFESSOR CLARENCE MANNING, head of the 
Slavonic department of Columbia University, 
who has recently visited the universities of Cra- 
cow, Warsaw, Poznan, Lwow and Wilno, in 
Poland, referred during his talks in Warsaw to 
a project to establish chairs of the Polish lan- 
guage, history and literature in American uni- 
versities. 


Mr. Eart Dewey MYERS, assistant professor 
in the school of social service administration 
of the University of Chicago, who returned to 
the university for the summer session, after 
holding a fellowship in Germany for the last 
two years while he has been studying the child 
welfare movement in Germany since the war, 
has gone to the Tulane School of Social Work. 


Mrs. Auice M. CarMAutT, who was a member 
of the board of education in Pittsburgh, one of 
the original appointees, and chairman of the 
committee of instruction from the date of its 
organization, died on September 3. She held 
positions on two faculties, the University of 
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Pittsburgh and the State Teachers College at 
Indiana. 

Dr. CHARLES E. Crooks, for many years dean 
of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, died on 
September 28, at the age of seventy-one years. 


Dr. ULRICH VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLEN- 
porFF, professor of Greek at the University of 
Berlin and a noted classical philologist, died on 
October 1 at the age of eighty-two years. 


MeMORIAL services for David Starr Jordan 
were held at National Education Association 
headquarters on September 21. U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education William John Cooper 
delivered the principal address, paying tribute 
to the great leader as educator, naturalist, writer 
and promoter of world peace. 


A cuinic of trained psychologists has been 
put at the service of the public schools of the 
state by the Pennsylvania State College through 
its school of education. The clinie was organ- 
ized this fall by the addition of Dr. Robert G. 
Bernreuter, formerly of Stanford University, 
California, to the specialists already on the fac- 
Dr. Bernreuter will conduct the necessary 
field work for the clinic. Other members will 
be Dr. William Lepley, clinical psychiatrist, Dr. 
Bruce V. Moore and Miss Mary Wyland, per- 
sonnel and placement specialists, Mr. Herbert 
K. Baker, specialist in speech correction, and 
Dr. Joseph E. DeCamp, who will be consulted 
in eases of abnormalities. 


ulty. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY has awarded 300 fel- 
lowships and scholarships, carrying a total 
value of $216,145, to students in eight gradu- 
ate schools of the university. Twenty-three of 
the awards are for travel abroad and six for 
research in the law school. Of the total, 182 go 
to men in the graduate school of Arts and Sci- 
ences, while law school students receive 43. 


THE annual conference of the faculties of 
the New York State Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers Colleges will convene on Monday morning, 
October 12, at the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo. The central theme of the conference 
will be “An Analysis of Curriculum Material.” 
Mr. Benjamin Matteson, of the New Paltz 
State Normal School, is president of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Charles C. Root, head of the 
department of education at the State Teachers 
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College at Buffalo, has been responsible for 
most of the The Hotel 
Statler will be headquarters for the conference, 
although all meetings, except that on the eve- 
ning of Monday, October 12, will be held at the 
State Teachers College. On this evening, the 
delegates will meet for a banquet, followed by 
an address by the Abbe Ernest Dimnet on “The 
Ideal View of Education.” 
ing, October 13, Dr. Edgar W. Knight, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of North 
the 


local arrangements. 


On Tuesday morn- 


Carolina, will address conference on 


“Teachers and Training.” 


THE Harvard elass of 1935 will be under the 
guidance of an expanded and improved advisory 


organization directed by Mr. Delmar Leighton, 
newly created dean of freshmen, according to 
the Important 
changes were the appointment made last April 
of twelve faculty members as “associates of the 
freshmen” and the selection of eight instructors 
in freshman courses to reside in the yard. The 
“associates of the freshmen” will advise and 
consult with administrative officers on matters 
relating to the freshmen, especially on questions 
of instruction. They will also take occasional 
meals at the Union and thus come in contact 
with the first-year men. The group includes: 
Dr. L. B. R. Briggs, professor emeritus and 
former dean of Harvard College; Mr. R. 8S. 
Hillyer, assistant professor of English; Dr. 
Leigh Hoadley, professor of zoology; Dr. A. N. 
Holeombe, professor of government; Dr. F. W. 
C. Lieder, associate professor of German; Dr. 
K. F. Mather, professor of geology; Mr. L. S. 
Mayo, assistant dean of the graduate school of 
arts and sciences; Dr. R. B. Merriman, pro- 
fessor of history; Mr. Henry Pennypacker, 
chairman of the committee on admissions; Dr. 
F. W. Taussig, professor of economics; Pro- 
fessor R. DeC. Ward, professor of climatology 
and present chairman of the board of freshman 
adviser, and Dr. A. F. Whitten, associate pro- 
fessor of romance languages. 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


A TUTORIAL system for freshman women at 
Northwestern University living in dormitories 
has been announced. The purpose of the new 
system is to adjust the first-year students to 
the work of the university as quickly as pos- 
sible, and to help overcome some of the diffi- 
culties of instruction resulting from large 
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classes. It is also hoped the experiment will 
raise the scholarship and decrease the mortality 
among the freshman “coeds.” Ten tutors, all 
of them graduate students, will be present every 
Willard Hall, main dormitory for 
freshman women, during study hours. A stu- 


night in 


dent desiring assistance in any freshman sub- 
ject will go to the tutor in that particular sub- 
ject and receive as much help as she may need. 
The system will be entirely voluntary until mid- 
After that, it will be compulsory for 
those students whose grades are low. Miss Vera 
MacLaren, a graduate student in the department 
of political science, has been placed in charge 
Installation of the tutorial sys- 
tem was made possible by the Northwestern Uni- 


term. 


of the tutors. 


versity Foundation, which supplied the neces- 


sary funds. 


YALE University will spend about $22,000,- 
000 for next 


twelve 


new construction work in the 


months. The work probably will be 
maintained at the present rate, allowing for 
Mr. Farnam said. On 
August 31 there were 2,217 employed on uni- 
This force is to be 
weather conditions hamper 


seasonal fluctuations, 
versity construction work. 
maintained until 


outdoor work. Including those employed in 


maintenance, the total force is 3,049, with a 
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monthly wage bill of about $500,000. The 
university has 1,321 on its teaching, adminis- 
trative and secretarial staffs. 

Tue formal dedication of Mira Hershey Hall, 
new residence hall for women on the campus of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
will take place on Tuesday, October 13. The 
regents will join in the ceremony, their regular 
October meeting having been scheduled to be 
held on that date. According to the plans 
made, President Robert Gordon Sproul will 
preside at the formal dedication, which will 
start at 11:30 A. M. The speakers will include 
Dr. Helen M. Laughlin, dean of women, and 
Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, provost and vice- 
president of the university. Regent Margaret 
R. Sartori will unveil the tablet in memory of 
the late Miss Mira Hershey, the donor of the 
building through a provision in her will. 

BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE dedicated 
its new Stoeckham Woman’s Building, which 
cost $75,000, on September 19. The chief ad- 
dress of the occasion was made by Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, director of the American Association 
of University Women. This is the seventh 
building added to the equipment of Birming- 
ham-Southern College during the presidency of 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely, who has just completed 
his tenth year of service. 


DISCUSSION 


CONCERNING MARKS 

THERE are times in the academic careers of 
all collegiate parasites when nothing would look 
so good to them as a respectable average. They 
may be willing to enjoy the prestige of a dis- 
tinguished intellectual community without con- 
tributing to the sum total of the features that 
make it attractive, but when the time comes 
that their tenure is in the balance, nothing seems 
so desirable as a ticket of admission to the next 
semester. Others may pretend to resent the 
implication that they should absorb or acquire 
a certain amount of useful and cultural knowl- 
edge; but when the time comes to exchange 
their information for an academic passport 
that will admit them to all the rights and privi- 
leges of the social group to which they are 
pledged, they humble themselves and pay the 


price of sleepless nights and hectic days for 
enough useful information to make an other- 
wise barren blue book appear attractive to the 
instructor. 

With other students respectable marks are 
as essential to their happiness as is food. With- 
out them, they are in disgrace with themselves. 
Academic self-respect is a matter of habit. To 
fail would be to sin. They have always had 
creditable averages; they expect always to be 
among those with a substantial academic mar- 
gin. To slump would be to break a record or 
to go bankrupt. Good marks are not so much 
an obsession as they are a foregone conclusion. 

With still another class of students marks 
per se are the summum bonum. They do not 
resent the failure of a course to be rewarding 
so much as they do their inability to get an A 
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out of it. Marks stand for departmental honors 
and Phi Beta Kappa keys. These are the 
crowning glories of four years of struggle. 
And so the ery is, “Give me marks or you do 
me to death.” 

In short, people with selfish, prudential, 
moral and semi-scholarly motives do, either 
habitually or periodically, have a craving for 
good marks. College faculties may resent these 
Gargantuan cries for “marks, Marks, MARKS”; 
they may say very idealistically that attain- 
ment and not marks is the important thing, 
and yet they must, so far as I ean see, con- 
tinue to translate attainment and failure into 
symbols on the basis of which students are sent 
home or tolerated or honored. Until someone 
appears with greater imagination than his pred- 
ecessors have had, or until the temper of our 
mechanical civilization changes radically, rat- 
ings and gradings, even though they are human, 
will continue. Such an abject admission may 
seem as craven as it is inevitable unless we can 
make some higher use of this general, if some- 
times perverted or camouflaged, desire for 
marks. Manifestly the “rod and 
method” is ignoble. 

With the real scholar, marks as such are a 
He is human of course, and enjoys 
marks of approbation as much as does any one 
else; but with him they are incidental rather 
than paramount. He works because he enjoys 
it. The satisfaction that comes with a sense of 
increasing power and amplitude is compensat- 
The titillation that he experiences when 
he receives his semester marks is mild com- 
pared to the afflatus which has already come to 
him with receding horizons and an enlarging 
imagination. His greatest exhilarations are not 
post-mortem but current. He lives as he works. 
He is not happy because he is not accused by 
unattempted and unattained assignments. He 
cannot be complaisant, however, when the land 
of promise is ahead; it confronts him and does 
not let him rest. He yearns to enter it and 
possess a part of it. With each forward move- 
ment he becomes aware of more fascinating 
mysteries. With every step he is conscious of 
He becomes an intellectual pros- 
pector and is happy. 

Is it not possible so to relate marks to our 
ideals as to make the former a more definite 


sweetbread 


by-product. 


ing. 


new power. 
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help to the latter? Do the students in our 
respective courses know in general what they 
must do in order to secure an “A’’? 
taken the pains to interpret the “A” to them 


Have we 
with respect to each course? Have our pre- 
scriptions been such that if followed they would 
tend to produce the scholar? 

A glance at the analysis of marks for the 
second semester of 1929-30 reveals some inter- 
esting facts. Thirteen out of thirty-six profes- 
sors (more than one third) gave 50 per cent or 
more of their students “A’s” and “B’s.” Five 


professors gave similar marks to 60 per cent. 


or more of their students, and one professor 
was fortunate enough to have 73 per cent. of 
his students similarly deserving. In the college 
as a whole 46 per cent. of all marks were “A’s 
and “B’s.” During the semester that has just 
passed (the first semester of 1930-31) fifteen 
out of forty professors (thirty-seven and one 
half per cent.) gave 50 per cent. or more of 
their students “A’s” and “B’s”; eight profes- 
sors (20 per cent.) gave similar marks to 60 
per cent. or more of their students; three pro- 
fessors gave the two highest marks to 70 per 
cent. or more of their students; and two pro- 
fessors gave “A’s” and “B’s” to the unprece- 
dented number of 75 per cent. or more of their 


” 


students. 

Now I do not propose to conelude from this 
that our marks are too high. That is a question 
in itself. What interests me is this: We, as 
professors, indulge ourselves in a lot of regrets 
and laments over the deplorable state of schol- 
arship in the student body. We look with envy 
toward certain eastern colleges where the spirit 
of learning seems to flourish more vigorously 
than it does with us. We pity ourselves for 
the mediocre run of students who come our way. 
We blame the materialistie Middle West from 
which we draw them. We commiserate with 
each other. In our less sanguine moods we 
dissertate at length upon the low ebb of in- 
tellectual endeavor among the undergraduates. 
We say that there are but few scholars in the 
And then on the other hand we 
> as we 


whole lot. 
award almost as many “A’s” and “B’s’ 
do all other marks put together. Objectively, 
it would seem that 46 per cent. of all our stu- 
dents must be unusual; actually we deny this. 
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May I insist once more that I am not mean- 
ing to suggest, let alone advocate, more rigid 
marking. The general faculty average, although 
not in accord with a suggested curve, has been 
remarkably constant over a period of years. 
Beginning with the first semester of 1925-26 
the passing marks have been as follows in per- 
centages : 

A: 11, 7, 9,10, 11, 15, 13, 13, 13, 14, 13. 
B; 28, 31, 31, 32, 29, 31, 30, 33, 33, 35, 32. 
C: 35, 36, 40, 46, 37, 35, 39, 3 


D: 13, 11, 11, 12, 11, 13,11, 12,11, 9, 9. 


an ae ae 
36, 37, 37. 


In other words over a period of eleven semes- 
ters, 39, 38, 40, 42, 40, 46, 43, 46, 46, 49 and 45 
per cent. of our marks have been A’s and B’s, 
and yet we decry the lack of attainment of our 
students. 

Only two deductions are possible; either we 
have in our midst more students of genuine at- 
tainments than we are willing to recognize as 
such when we talk shop with each other; or we 
are rewarding with scholars’ marks people who 
are in no wise scholarly. 

Students desire good marks and _ teachers 
want scholars. Students get the marks, but 
teachers deny having the scholars. Does not 
this seem anomalous? Wherein lies the incon- 
sistency? Can consistency come only with 
rigidity ? 

I venture to suggest that we may be at fault 
with respect to our expectations and interpre- 
tations. It is just possible that if our expecta- 
tions coincided more nearly with our desires, 
and that if our awarding of marks were corre- 
lated more closely with actual attainment, we 
might find that our dreams would more nearly 
be realized. 

The assignment sheets which one professor 
placed in the hands of every student in a given 
course on the first day that the class met, sug- 
gest what I have in mind. Herein the meaning 
of each mark is discriminatingly defined. At 
a glance it is obvious that an “A” will never 
come as a reward of mere assiduity or mere 
mechanical performance. A quality of mind, 
an attitude, and a distinguished accomplishment 
are the essentials. Neither desire or work or 
painstakingness or any other one thing will take 
the place of actual results—and the results must 
be scholarly ones. A “B” as outlined on these 
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sheets, presupposes, as does the “A,” an intelli- 
gent fulfillment of all the requirements of the 
course, but does not call for the originality, 
distinct ability, and individual insight that “A” 
work does; but is quite superior to the steady 
work of mediocre quality or the somewhat un- 
even, irregular or fragmentary work of a 
higher quality that might be rewarded with a 
sad OH 

Now this seems to be good pedagogy. It lets 
the student know definitely from the first what 
he must do in order to attain the highest marks, 
and is equally suggestive as to what the reward 
for average accomplishment must be. But it 
goes beyond mere definition. It says frankly 
that a premium is placed upon the one thing 
which above all else all college teachers wish to 
encourage. 

We have adopted our own curve for the dis- 
tribution of marks in large, typical classes. We 
have, for several semesters, published the per- 
centages of each of our several marks given by 
each of our teachers. We have appointed com- 
mittees to study the marking systems of other 
colleges, and have spent whole faculty meetings 
trying to find out what is wrong with our own. 
We have not found the perfect system, largely 
because it does not exist. We have not been 
satisfied with our own, partly for the reason 
that we have not applied it and worked it as 
thoroughly as we might. 

Any new or fantastic or complicated or 
simplified system would have its defects. What 
we need to do is to be conscientious and con- 
structive in applying the one that is ours al- 
ready. To this end, these very simple and 
practical suggestions are made: (1) That before 
the beginning of next semester each professor 
define clearly for himself what are to be his 
requirements in each of his courses for the 
awarding of each of the several marks; (2) 
That at the beginning of the coming semester 
he be as frank and unequivocal as possible in 
outlining for his students what they must do 
and what qualities they must show if they are 
to receive other than average marks; (3) That 
he then make a special effort to teach and ex- 
amine and guide his students with that vigor 
and exactness that begets respect and genuine 
scholarship. 

A CoLiEcE DEAN 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“A MODEST PROPOSAL” 
I 


In the last seven years I have taught 2,000 
tudents—in the West, the Middle West and 
the East. Mr. Albert Jay Nock, in his 
article on “Ameriean Education” in the May 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, expresses the 
fervent belief that 90 per cent. of them should 
never have reached college. I do not know 
whether his information here is statistical or 
intuitive. It does not matter. The truth re- 
ins that Mr. Nock’s indictment is altogether 
) provoeative not to be pursued further. 
The pages of my roll book are filled with 
arithmetical symbols evaluating the timber I 
supposed to have hewn into shape. A 
number of “A’s”; seores of “B’s”; hundreds of 
“(’s”; too few “D’s”; and not enough “F’s.” 
What do they all mean? The following table 
is of interest: 


Grade 


{ (93 to 100) 
to 92) 

C (70 to 82) 

D (60 to 69) 357 
F (below 60) 193 
W (withdrew) ; 19 





152 
423 
861 


D ) 
D (809 


100 


Total 


2,005 





These 2,000 grades, by the way, represent 
students from two well-known universities and 
a prominent teachers college in the country. 
Of the universities, one carries an enrolment 
well over 30,000; the other, over 15,000. The 
teachers eollege, I believe, has a registration 
of about 3,500. In other words, it is not unfair 
to assume that these are representative of 
America’s better youth. 

But before analyzing further these few sta- 
tisties, let me assure the reader that I am not 
unmindful of the wholesale attack forever 
levelled against this system of grading which 
seems so smugly to reduce every student to an 


infallible = - 


sort of formula. I am by no 


ineans unaware of the dangers of too literal con- 
struction upon these symbols de convenance. 
In the absence of a more satisfactory medium 


of evaluation, however, it is the only tangible 
source of information that we have about our 
That the system has its multiform 
shortcomings no experienced educator would 


students. 
deny. But ideal standards require superior 
mentalities and fine characters, who, given all 
the freedom in the world, will take none. At 
present, “our educable fry” are not sufficiently 
hand-picked for these idyllic no-grade schemes 
so popular with “progressive” schools and 
other educational bedlams. 

Of course, any one ean say that grades mean 
nothing at all. I have yet to meet the failing 
student who, upon learning his fate, has not 
become supercilious about the matter and 
wagered with me that he actually knows as 
much as the boy whom I passed with an “A” 
or a “B” grade. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that not every “F” student is a genius in 
an hostile environment. Nor is every Phi Beta 
Kappa an ineffectual dullard. 
not impossible for a teacher to use her intelli- 
gence in rendering a final estimate of a student. 
Not all of us are impersonal adding machines 
lacking in common sense and ordinary wit. 

When I give a student an “A,” he has gen- 
erally convinced me that he is either brilliant 
or exceedingly accurate. The “B” student is 
usually a hard worker, a faithful retainer of 
knowledge and the possessor of an orderly mind. 
A student who receives his “C” in a course with 
me is almost invariably the type whose mental 
endowment is very ordinary, whose initiative is 
dangerously modest, who, as a matter of fact, 
is a well-meaning follower—never a_ leader. 
Before I record a “D” for a student I like to 
feel reasonably certain that the work is beyond 
his mental reach. And when I label a student 
“F,” IT am not unaware that he may be a genius 
or a high-grade moron. 


II 

Returning to our table, however, what is the 
story that it tells? Summarily speaking, these 
are the implications: That of the 2,000 students 
who made possible my salary for seven years, 
(1) about 72 per cent. (Mr. Nock modestly sug- 
gests 10 per cent.) should have been admitted 
to college, with a possible 60 per cent. receiv- 
ing degrees; (2) 18 per cent. should have gone 


Besides, it is 
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through the high school, the upper third of 
whom might also have received further training 
in technical or industrial institutes; (3) 10 per 
cent. should have been subjected to an elemen- 
tary education only. 

To be sure, these are no figures to please the 
eye of a fond parent. Then, too, there is this 
to remember: if we send one out of every four 
students away from college, we are necessarily 
retaining but three out of every four teachers. 
So we are. What of it? Too many college 
positions to-day are held by disappointed news- 
papermen, unsuccessful economists, middle- 
aged gridiron heroes, unpublishing novelists 
and misguided radio announcers. But that is 
another story. 

To continue with our analysis, dangerously 
arbitrary as it must be, the question naturally 
arises as to why only 72 per cent. should be 
admitted to college when, presumably, an addi- 
tional 18 per cent. are capable of doing passing 
work. The answer is simply this: the require- 
ments of college courses are so pathetically 
modest that any student with reasonable intel- 
ligenee and honest persistence could not help 
receiving an “A” or a “B,” certainly a “C” for 
his efforts. Now, then, if his work nets him 
less than an average of 70, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose one of two things to be true: 
(1) either the student can not understand the 
language of higher education; or (2) he is not 
willing to put forth the effort necessary to 
achieve that understanding. In the first in- 
stance there is of course nothing to do. Wher- 
ever possible an ambitious “D” student should 
be enrolled in a trade or industrial school, where 
edueation is less ideational and more prag- 
matic. Here his native intelligence and honest 
labor would be capitalized to their fullest mer- 
its. Not only would he find himself more at 
home in this environment; he would actually 
emerge a happier, healthier individual. 

In the second ease, where the student pre- 
sumably has an “A” or “B” mind and is satis- 
fied with “D” work, the solution is perhaps 
more complicated. Personally, I put little stock 
in the student who babbles to me of “A” equip- 
ment anu attributes his “D” results to im- 
patience with detail or study or routine. The 
true college student is he whose personal pride 
and intellectual curiosity would not permit him 
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to do less than the most he is capable of. It is 
therefore my honest opinion that the student 
who does “D” work and pretends to greater 
mental endowment does not belong in college, 
He does not possess the character discipline 
which distinguishes the superior mind from the 
typical dilettante. He is the type who should 
go into business; his confidence is unbounded; 
his optimism without a peer; indeed, by his 
very presumptuousness he has already embraced 
suecess. He does not need eollege any more 
than college needs him. 

That this whole group of students whose 
grades run below 70 should have been permit- 
ted to enter college at all is most unfortunate. 
The fact is, these hundreds of young men and 
women have been given professional ideals and 
aspirations wholly incompatible with their men- 
tal capacities. They have been allowed to create 
for themselves hopes the fulfilment of which is 
as impossible as it is undesirable. 

I have before me the final examination book 
of one of these students. He is a recent gradu- 
ate of one of the largest state universities in 
the Middle West. His end runs brought his 
alma mater at least two football championships. 
He was the idol of his class, the darling of the 
alumni, the guest of the president of the uni- 
versity on more than one ocecasion—a considera- 
tion, by the way, of which few department 
heads could boast. But to return to our hero’s 
examination book. 

On the first page appears the following pas- 
sionate if not eloquent appeal for mercy: “Can- 
nidate for a degree this June! Senior!” Turn- 
ing to the second page, where his answers begin, 


I read: 


The chief thing about Osear Wild’s plays was 
to many anagrams. He did not like sincerity s0 
all his characters speak in these clever but un- 
necessary anagrams. His characters are all alike. 
He may know women but he certainly dont men. 


I can see myself grading the paper of this 
“cannidate for a degree.” I probably read it 4 
second time. I graded as carefully as was 
humanly possible. The paper netted 68. The 
boy should have failed. He is illiterate. But 
his college decreed that he should pass on 69. 
He was even three points ahead! He should 
have been failed three years ago, when he was 
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a freshman. Now that he was a senior, there 
was little I could do. The law was with him. 
He made his “D” and he is a college graduate 
now. He wears a solid gold football on his 
wateh fob; he displays a fraternity pin on his 
bosom. Is there any doubt that Dwight Atwood 
was a success at college? 

Or take his friend Roberts’ examination book. 
On the flyleaf this memorandum greets me: 


Technicly I am only a first term soph. but due 
to extra work I can enter the law school next sept. 
if you pass me. 


In the first question I learn that “the classical 
unities are time, space, and distance,” and that 
“katharsis is when your characters are im- 
moral.’ That isn’t all. There are six more 
answers he has written. Whereupon in the “b” 


part of the third question he records the fol- 
lowing oration on Montaigne’s contribution to 


the essay: 


Originally people didn’t want to think, so the 
essay developed last in literature. In fact the 
essay don’t appear until Montague wrote his ribble 
books in the eighteen century. 


This “technicly—first term soph” had planned 
to enter the law school that fall. It so hap- 
pened that my grade prevented it. But that is 
a minor matter. He tried his luck in English 
14 again—with some other teacher. He got his 
“D” and is probably a senior in the law school 
by this time. 

III 


The solution? Mr. Albert Jay Nock says it’s 
quite simple. Merely cut adrift this mass of 
Atwoods and Roberts whose downward trend so 
threatens the prospects for American education. 

3ut how shall we know the wheat from the 
chaff when we harvest our early autumn crop? 
That Mr. Nock does not answer for us. Are 
there, then, any special qualities which distin- 
guish the desirable student from the non-quali- 
fying applicant? In plain English, are there 
any telltale signs by which an intelligent par- 
ent—that is, one who can be unsentimental 
about his son or daughter—may determine 
whether or not his child is made of the stuff 
amenable to a higher education? 

From observing my better students—those 
whom I should definitely label “college material” 
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—I should say that a boy (or girl) does not 

belong in college: 

(1) If he can not make a list of at least a dozen 
things that are wrong with him. 

If his general average is less than ‘‘C,’’ 

If he can not write a simple passage of 
exposition without violating the elemen- 
tary principles of composition. 

If he has an impatience with books and must 
literally: torture himself to read. 

If he has any inclinations towards doing the 
minimum amount of work, towards ‘‘ put- 
ting something over’’ on his teachers. 

If he deems himself superior to routine, 

If he can not take criticism. 

If his code of conduct does not include as 
much respect for others as for himself. 

If he is dishonest—mentally or actually. 

If he blames others too readily for his fail- 
ings. 

If he can not be alone for twenty-four hours 
and be wholly interesting to himself. 

If he is not sufficiently curious to read at 
least a dozen good books in literature, 
science, and economics published through 
the year. 

If he 
proposition or as 
social success, 

If his intellectual needs do not grow from 
year to year. 

If he can not compete with the rest of the 
student body, but is eternally requiring 
special consideration. 

If he can not discipline himself to work full 
quota, even though he may know that the 
teacher will not check up on him. 

If he can not take part in a serious discus- 


education as a_ business 


the 


looks upon 


ante-chamber to 


sion without being bored, self-conscious or 
affected. 

If he can not stand to be wrong. 

If he does not ‘‘love all beauty, whether of 
nature or of art.’’ 


(18) 
(19) 

That is one angle of approach. To pretend 
that these qualifications are infallible would of 
course be absurd. Certainly no one or even all 
of these should be used as the sole measuring 
rod. Yet it seems to me that a college entrance 
examination designed to 
bring out some such facts about our students 
would prove no mean beginning towards de- 
termining their aptitude for college work. If, 
in addition, successful applicants were admitted 
to college for one year only, with the under- 


(oral and written) 
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standing that within that time they would, to road to solution, and true culture would again 
use their own phrase, “either have to make good become the mark of the college-bred. 

or make room,” the problem of choosing the L. Ruta MIppLEBROOK 
right “edueable fry” would be well along the New York, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN SEPTEMBER, 1931 
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California: Minnesota: 

Los Angeles 1,238,048 239,117 244,766 2.3 Duluth? 101,463 7,012 7,018 6.7 
Riverside 29,696 5,866 6,294 6.8 St. Paul 271,606 38,372 38,719 0.8 

Colorado: Missouri: 

Denver 287,861 42.061 44,204 4.8 Kansas City 399,746 61,866 62.355 0.8 

Illinois : St. Joseph 80,935 11,580 11,709 1. 

Bloomington 30,930 4.530 4548 0.4 Springfield 57,527 10,929 11,032 0.9 
Danville 36,765 7,628 7960 1.7 New Jersey: 
Moline 32,236 5,277 5,316 0.7 Atlantic City 66,198 9,991 10,291 29 
Quincy 39,241 5,317 5,403 1.6 Montelair 42,017 7,481 7,603 1.6 
Rockford 85,864 13,803 13,889 0.6 New Brunswick 34,555 6,089 6,303 3.4 
Waukegan 33,499 6,324 6,361 0.6 Orange 35,399 7,192 7,494 4.0 
Decatur 57,510 10,691 10,801 1.0 New York: 

Indiana: Albany 127,412 14,137 13,566 -4.0 
East Chicago 54,784 8,961 9,323 3.8 Jamestown 45,155 8,621 8,763 1.7 
Evansville 102,249 14,194 14,405 1.4 Niagara Falls 75,460 15,513 16,053 3.3 
Fort Wayne 114,946 16,276 15,163 -6.7 Rochester 328,132 50,450 51,244 1.5 
Indianapolis 364,161 55,550 55,900 0.6 Rome 32,338 5,297 5,498 3.6 
Kokomo 32,843 6,196 6,275 1.2 North Carolina: 

Michigan City 26,735 3,934 4105 4.1 Durham 52,037 10,152 10,068 -0.8 
South Bend 104,193 16,704 16,883 1.1 High Point 36,749 7,279 7.722 5.7 
Iowa: Winston-Salem 75,274 13,399 14,244 5.8 
surlington 26,755 4,541 4,673 2.1 Ohio: 
Cedar Rapids 56,097 9,741 9,113 -6.4 Canton 104,906 20,589 20,934 1.6 
Clinton 25,726 3,483 3,496 0.4 Cincinnati 451,160 55,690 55,713 0.0 
Sioux City 79,183 14,947 15,462 3.3 Circleville 7,369 1,477 1,598 7.0 
Waterloo 46,191 3,928 3,986 1.4 Cleveland 900,429 142,925 143,197 0.2 

Massachusetts: ‘¢ Heights 50,945 8,677 8,727 0.6 
Arlington 36,094 6,146 6,167 0.3 Columbus 290,564 41,576 42,008 1.0 
Beverly 25,086 4,517 4,597 1.7 Dayton 200,982 33,336 34,287 2.7 
Brockton 63,797 10,995 11,119 1.5 Hamilton icc) ig tS 7,529 7,525 -0.0 
Chicopee 43,930 6,929 6,712 -3.1 Lakewood 70,509 10,799 10,652 -1.4 
Everett 48,424 9,085 9,110 0.2 Lorain ; 44,512 8,237 8,314 0.9 
Holyoke’ 56,537 7,399 6,972 -5.7 Norwood 33,411 3,652 3,750 2.6 
New Bedford 112,597. 17,601 17,632 0.2 Springfield 68,743 11,570 11,798 1.8 
Newton 65,276 10,294 10,716 3.9 Steubenville .... 35,422 6,094 6,188 1.6 
Quincy 71,983 13,803 14389 3:7 Pennsylvania: 

Springfield 149,900 28,337 28,772 1.6 Bethlehem 57,892 11,195 11,303 0.9 
Taunton 37,355 6,416 6,622 3.1 Chester 59,164 9,595 9,790 19 

Michigan: Johnstown . 66,993 13,647 13,765 0.9 
Battle Creek 43,573 1,000 1,072. 7.2 Lancaster . 59,949 9,487 9,637 1.6 
Flint 156,492 30,135 30,586 1.4 Lebanon . 25,561 4,359 4,563 4.4 
Jackson 55,187 7,421 7,399 -0.3 New Castle . 48,674 10,595 10,870 2.5 
Kalamazoo 54,786 9,584 9,833 2.5 Sharon 25,908 5,319 5,417 1.8 
Muskegon 41,390 8,326 8,165 -1.9 Williamsport... 45,729 8,308 8,413 1.2 
Saginaw 80,715 14,198 15,114 6.7 York . §5,254 9,475 9,847 3.8 
1 Elementary attendance not yet compulsory, due 2High school only; elementary attendance er- 


to prevalence of poliomyelitis. ratic, due to poliomyelitis. 
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Enrolment 
Per cent. 


1930 
| Enrolment 
| Increase or 
Decrease 








Leras- 
Port Arthur 
San Antonio 


6,968 
33,500 
9,234 


50,902 
231,542 
43,690 


oth 
Ora 


Wichita Falls ... 


tah: 

Ogden a 
Salt Lake City... 
“irginia: 
Newport News 
Petersburg 
Richmond 


40,272 
140,267 


10,743 
31,139 


34,417 
28,564 
182,929 


6,986 
6,080 
32,107 


Washington: 
Seattle 
West Virginia: 
Clarksburg ......... 
Parkersburg......... 
Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Superior . 
West Allis 


365,583 


28,866 
29,623 


4,630 
6,346 


74,677 
5,902 
12,129 
6,784 
6,563 6,766 


40,108 
67,542 
36,113 
34,671 








—The School Board Journal 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Wir a brilliant array of leading educators 
of the country in attendance, headed by Dr. 
William John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, the recent Regional Conference on 
Secondary Edueation, held on the campus at 
the Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado, was fraught with considerable sig- 
nificance. While the U. S. Office of Education 
has been earrying on a nation-wide survey of 
secondary education, the people engaged in the 
fields of articulation—the elementary 
school, the secondary school and the college— 
came together here for the first time in a group 
to diseuss not only the survey but the problems 
as they have faced them. Much was revealed 
that will prove of tremendous value to the de- 
partment and its aims through the survey. 

The regional conference was called by the 
commissioner of education in cooperation with 
Dr. George Willard Frasier, president of the 
Colorado State Teachers College. The fact that 
it was held at a time when nearly 2,500 edu- 
cators were in attendance at the summer school 
at the Colorado State Teachers College added 
materially to the importance of the sessions in 
that the diseussions not only brought together 
more people vitally concerned into the diseus- 
sions and opened up paths for the conductors 
of the survey, but it enabled large numbers of 
others interested in the subject to learn much 
that will undoubtedly prove of value. 

In opening the conference, Dr. Cooper set 
forth at the beginning the purposes of the sec- 


three 


ondary educational survey under the direction 
of the U. S. Office of Edueation. He said: 


The national survey of secondary education was 
authorized by the seventieth Congress as a 3-year 
program, to be conducted by the Department of 
the Interior through the United States Office of 
Education. The total amount authorized was 
$225,000—$50,000 for the first year, $100,000 for 
the second year and $75,000 for the third year. 
The survey began in July, 1929, and will close in 
June, 1932. The authorization for the 
states that it shall be ‘‘of the organization, ad- 
ministration, financing, and work of secondary 
schools and of their articulation with elementary 
and higher education. ’’ 


survey 


According to Commissioner Cooper, there 
were four major fields for investigation and 
early in the year there was prepared an outline 
covering the subjects which it was proposed to 
investigate. Continuing, he said: 

This outline in its tentative form was carefully 
scrutinized by a large number of persons, notably 
by members of the consultant group and the ad- 
visory committee already mentioned. As finally 
developed, the outline listed four major fields for 
investigation: The organization of schools and 
districts; the secondary school population and 
related problems; administrative and supervisory 
problems. There was no disposition to regard 
these as the only problems of secondary educa- 
tion needing investigation; a.large number of 
others were considered. These four were selected 
as being important, unsolved, not about to be 
thoroughly investigated by other agencies, and 
still, as nearly as might be, susceptible of solu- 
tion within the financial and time limitations of 
this survey. 
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The first approach in the effort to secure needed 
information was made to state departments of 
education; the next, to city school systems; the 
third, to individual secondary schools. The in- 
quiry forms (numbered, respectively, 1, 2 and 3) 
addressed to these agencies aimed in each case to 
cover the whole field of the survey. Obviously it 
was not practicable to make these first inquiries 
sufficiently detailed to present an adequate picture 
of the practices; they could be and were merely 
first approaches. They were designed to give pre- 
liminary information, and to furnish important 
leads for later thorough inquiries. 

From the standpoints of amount of money avail- 
able, number of persons employed, and extent of 
investigations planned, this is undoubtedly the 
most significant research study of secondary edu- 
cation ever undertaken in the United States. 
Throughout it has been regarded as a cooperative 
undertaking. Request for the appropriation was a 
cooperative enterprise; the scope of the survey re- 
fleets a composite of opinion; the whole advisory 
system aims at pooling the best judgments avail- 
able on secondary education; and, since the sur- 
vey proceeds on the assumption that the most prac- 
ticable solutions (as distinct from ideal solutions) 
to secondary school problems are to be found in the 
schools themselves, it becomes vital to its success 
that school administrators, teachers, and pupils, 
shall continue to cooperate with it, as they have 
in the past, by contributing of their time and 
experience. ’’ 

The office of education is committed to a pro- 
gram which necessitates, first, keeping its studies 
on an objective basis, and second, leaving to volun- 
teer agencies activities that might be considered 
as promotional or propaganda in character. 

We should be negligent, however, if we fail to 
heed the requests for leadership in helping solve 
some of the serious problems which confront edu- 
vation in this period of rapid change. We are at- 
tempting to render this kind of assistance through 
conferences. To cite an instance: In December, 
1929, we conferred with some half a hundred per- 
sons of various types of training, experience, and 
educational position. The 2-day discussion cen- 
tered about the effects of the present industrial 
order on the American home. 

One of the conclusions of the conference was 
that the Commissioner of Education should hold a 
series of regional home economies conferences, It 
does not appear to me that holding a meeting and 
making speeches is likely to make for much prog- 
ress in solving a problem of such seriousness as 
the breakdown of the home. Yet we have not the 
resources in staff or funds to carry on the pro- 
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gram of studies and we have reason to believe that 
conditions will vary sufficiently throughout our 
country to warrant different solutions. 

The best procedure is to experiment, allowing 
each region to arrive at and try out its own solu- 
tion. Accordingly, we are now attempting a series 
of regional conferences held in cooperation with 
higher institutions which have the facilities to 
guide and assist committees working in the field. 
The institutions have already invited us to par- 
ticipate in conferences of this kind on this par- 
ticular problem—the University of Cincinnati and 
the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts at Ames, Iowa. The conference at the latter 
institution was held November 10 and 11, 1930, 
Approximately 60 persons attended, many of whom 
participated actively in the discussion. 

The half-day programs were built about themes 
attacking the general problem from the points of 
view of economies, sociology, and education. The 
committees which were appointed as a result of 
this meeting are now at work under the general 
direction of the faculties of the State College of 
Iowa and the State University of Iowa. It is the 
expectation that conferences of this kind may be 
stimulated in other parts of the country. 


The program included discussions of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

‘‘The Present Student Population,’’ led by 
Professor William L. Wrinkle, principal of Teach- 
ers College High School, Colorado State Teachers 
College. 

‘‘Individual Differences,’’ led by Dr. H. H. 
Ryan, principal of the University High School at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

‘“<Voeational and Educational Guidance of High 
School Pupils,’’ led by Mr. Paul Essert, director 
of instruction, Denver Public Schools. 

‘*Current Theories and Their Effects on Secon- 
dary Education,’’ led by Dr. William Chandler 
Bagley. 

‘*The Survey of the Curriculum,’’ led by Dr. 
A. K. Loomis, Denver Public Schools, and in 
charge of the curriculum study of the national 
survey. 

‘*The Social Science Curriculum,’’ led by Dr. 
Howard C. Hill, professor of the teaching of his 
tory, University of Chicago. 

‘«The Sciences,’’ led by Dr. W. L. Beauchamp, 
assistant professor of education, University of 
Chicago. 

‘<The Curriculum and the Teacher,’’ led by Dr. 
Earle Underwood Rugg, head of the Department 
of Education, Colorado State Teachers College. 

‘‘Articulation of Elementary and Secondary 
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Schools,’’ led by Miss Elma A. Neal, assistant 
superintendent of schools, San Antonio, Texas. 

‘«Articulation of the Secondary School and the 
College,’’ led by Dr. George T. Avery, associate 
professor of psychology and education, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 

‘The Colorado State Teachers College Experi- 
ment in Articulation,’’ led by Dr. Frederick L. 
Whitney, director of educational research, Color- 
ado State Teachers College. 

‘‘Extra-Curricular Activities and Non-Athletic 
Interscholastic Contests,’’ led by Mr. J. H. Risley, 
superintendent of schools, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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‘“Practices in the Selection of Teachers,’’ led 
by Mr. D. M. Hibner, superintendent of schools 
at Ray, Arizona. 

‘Supervision of Instruction,’’ led by Dr. A. 
L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools at Denver, 
Colorado. 

‘¢ Administration of the Secondary School,’’ led 
by Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, director of the Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

‘‘Organization and Administration of Small 
High Schools,’’ led by Dr. O. L. Troxel, professor 
of education, Colorado State Teachers College. 


JoHN H. SHaw 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CHECKING READING CONTRACTS IN A 
COLLEGE COURSE 

It is always interesting to hear about courses 
in which students are given opportunity for 
initiative and are allowed to follow their inter- 
ests in a “natural” reading or study situation. 
This is an ideal to be striven for, but the ever- 
present requirement of a final mark brings up 
the grading problem which ean not always be 
met so informally. This article describes one 
more attempt to give perfect freedom to stu- 
dents and at the same time to keep them in the 
straight and narrow path of meeting grading 
requirements. 

The course in child care and training was 
chosen for the plan. Students selected their 
own lists of readings and used the scheduled 
class hour for reading, reporting on their 
readings, or for conferences with the instructor 
according to their wishes. Students reported 
orally, by cheek-tests, by outlines or in some 
other way suitable to the books they read. 

The greatest difficulty was in evaluating the 
work of the various students closely enough to 
assign comparable grades. This problem was 
complicated by other factors. At Crescent stu- 
dents are expected to do work commensurate 
with their ability as nearly as that can be deter- 
mined. This particular class in child care and 
training showed a wide range of reading abili- 
ties, both in speed and comprehension. This 
second factor necessitated special care on the 
part of the instructor to prevent the work of 
the poor readers from falling below a college 
level, 


The plan of evaluating students’ work in this 
course centered around four questions. 

First: When each student was allowed to 
select her own list of books, how could the in- 
struetor make a comparable estimate of the 
average time and effort represented by each 
list? In order to meet this question she gave 
the class an approved list of twenty-four books 
on child eare and training that had found favor 
with other classes in the same course. To each 
of these books was assigned a composite weight 
based on a scale of 1 to 4 according to diffi- 
culty and time needed for reading, as indicated 
by students in previous classes. This list of 
twenty-four books included six with 1 weight 
sach, six with 2 weights each, six with 3 weights 
each and six with 4 weights each. Thus, the 
entire list ranged from easy to difficult and in- 
cluded a wide variety of subject-matter. This 
plan was intended to aid students in selecting 
equivalent lists of books. 

Second: How could the instructor determine 
what would constitute reasonable minimum and 
maximum quantities and qualities of work to 
keep it on a satisfactory college level? There 
was no accurate way to answer this question. 
Therefore, the approximate amount and quality 
of work which had been accepted as inferior, 
yet of passing value in previous classes was 
decided upon as the minimum for any student 
in the course. By a similar method standards 
for average, superior and excellent work were 
fixed for the class. According to the Crescent 
College marking system, A indicates excellent 
work; B, superior work; C, average work; 
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D, inferior work; and F, failure. Hence, A, 
B, C and D contracts were adopted upon the 
basis of the composite weights assigned by pre- 
vious classes in this subject. By comparison 


records of individual students in 


A contract would require 


class 


with 
former classes, an 
approximately a total weight of 18; a B con- 
tract, 17; a C contract, 16; and a D contract, 
15. According to this plan a D contract would 
represent the minimum accepted and an A con- 
student. 


tract the maximum required of any 


Students selected combination of books 
which interested them so long as the sum of the 
weights equaled the total required for the con- 


For example, 


any 


tract assumed by the individuals. 
student H. B. selected for her A contract, nine 
books with weights of 1, 1, 1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 3, 4, 
respectively, totaling 18. Any combination 
from five to twelve books according to their 
weights could compose an A contract. Similar 
variation was possible in the B, C and D con- 
tracts. 

Third: How should students’ reading lists be 
made up to meet individual differences in speed 
and comprehension and in each ease insure work 
with the individual’s ability? 
Superior readers were required to take an A 
contract and other were advised in 
their choices according to their ability to read. 
If consulted, the instructor gave short previews 
of various books and suggestions concerning the 


commensurate 


students 


types of reports suitable in each case. 
Fourth: How should the instructor estimate 
the quality of each student’s work when com- 
pleted? From the foregoing discussion it will 
be seen that a quantitative estimate was arrived 
at by the use of weights assigned to each book 
read. A qualitative estimate was made by ap- 
plying the Crescent grade point system to each 
unit of work in the contracts. This point sys- 
tem assigns 4, 3, 2 or 1, grade points to each 
semester hour of A, B, C or D grade, respec- 
tively. Therefore, each report, quiz or problem 
completed by a student was eredited to her con- 
tract record in two ways; namely, quantitatively 
in terms of weights and qualitatively in terms 


of grade points. The product of these two fac- 


tors was the credit assigned to any given unit 
of the course and the sum of the credits of all 
units within a contract was the fina! credit given 
to the course for the individual student whose 
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contract it was. According to this plan the 
various contracts would carry with them final] 
credits as follows: 


Contract wt. wt.xgr.points Credit points 
A 18 18 x 4 72 
B jy ie | j x 2 51 
C 16 16 a 32 
D 15 15 x qq 15 


In terms of total grade points assigned to the 
four types of contracts, 72 or more credits 
were given a final letter grade of A; from 51 
to 71, a letter of B; from 32 to 50, a letter 
grade of C; and from 15 to 31, a letter grade 
of D. Less than fifteen credit points was con- 
sidered as failure. The selection of any one of 
the four contracts did not insure the normal 
grade letter which it represented, for the quality 
of work was more important than the quantity 
of the contracts. Inspection of the foregoing 
tabulation will show that A contracts could 
have a range of grade letters from D to A; 
B contracts, from D to B; C contracts, from 
D to B; D eontracts, D to B. It happened 
that no student did any one quality of work 
throughout her contract. For example, one stu- 
dent’s range of quality was from C to A on an 
A contract and her total was 58 credit points. 
This total was between 51 and 71, therefore, a 
grade letter of B was recorded for her in the 
course. In no case was a report accepted by 
the instructor if it were not satisfactory for the 
ability of that student. If a student desired to 
raise her record she was encouraged to do s0 
by reading more than her contract called for 
and the credits thus earned were added to her 
record. This plan offered reward to the poor 
student for superior diligence. 

This little game of grades proved interesting 
to both the instructor and her students and in- 
directly, if not directly, gave to the members 
of the class training in planning their own work 
and in exercising initiative in governing their 
own efforts. Students often came to the in- 
structor for suggestions concerning methods of 
study and for further orientation on their read- 
ing. From an educational view-point the atti- 
tude and atmosphere of the class was very 
gratifying. Grace H. Y. Grirrin 
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